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’Tis knowledge gives 
The power to call fair nature's beauties forth; 
It chastens fancy, and with jugment true, 
Checks her luxurious growth, that else would spread 
Diffusive, and choak up the generous soil 
From whence the birth of genius is derived. 
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THE TRIBUTE MONEY. 
A PAINTING BY RUBENS. 
The original picture, of which the annexed) 
engraving is a copy, is now in possession of Mr. 
Joseph Sansom, of this city. It is one of the 
master pieces of Rubens, and was painted for the 
private cabinet of the abbot of Dunes, at Bruges, 
about the year 1620, when the painter was in the 
tull possession of all his astonishing powers. The 
subject of this picture is taken from the 22d 

chapter of Matthew, where the Pharisees at- 

tempt to ensnare our Saviour by demanding of 

him whether it were lawful to pay tribute money 

to Cesar. Next to Jesus appears the counte- 

nance of an aged disciple, who regards the mo- 

ney with an expression of curiosity. In front 

are seen several of the Pharisees, one of whom 

appears to be turning away with an air of af- 

fected indifference; another exhibits in his coun- 

tenance all the bitterness of disappointed maliy- 

nity. Mostof them appear to be scrutinizing 

his words and actions with great severity; and 

the majestic benignity of the Saviour’s counte- 

nance is no less remarkable. We subjoin a 

short biographical sketch of the celebrated 

painter: 

Peter Paul Rubens was born in Cologne, A. 

D. 1577. The day of his nativity was the feast 


of St. Peter and St. Paul, and from thence he | 


received, at the bap'ismal font, the names of 
these two apostles. From his infancy he exhi- 
bited superior talents, which were carefully cul- 
tated by his parents. When his education was 
completed, he was placed as a page to the 


@ Countess of Lalain—a situation not likely to be 


agreeable to a mind like that of Rubens. In a 
short time after, he obtained the permission of 
his mother, who was his only surviving parent, 
‘0 pursue the bent of his inclinations, and be- 
came a painter. He became a disciple of a 
landscape painter of some note at that time, but 
foon left him to study historical painting under 
Adam Van Ort. As the vulgar and brutal de- 
portment of that artist was little congenial to 
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the elevated mind and gentle disposition of Ru- 
bens, he shortly quitted him also, and then €n- 
tered the school of Otho Venius, who possessed 
qualities, both as a man and an artist, far mere 
suited to his taste, and he became attached to 
this his last preceptor in the warmest and most 
respectful degree. When Rubens had attained 
his 23d year, Otho had the candor to tell him 
that he could no farther promote his progress, 
and advised him to travel to Italy, and gather 
the rich fruit of higher cultivation in art at that 
fertile nursery of taste and talent. ‘his kind 
and parental advice was gratefully accepted by 
the pupil, and he accordingly set out for Man 
tua, where he received most marked attention 
from the Duke, who was no less pleased with 
his polite accomplishments than his skill as an 
artist. Rubens now advanced rapidly in wealth 
and celebrity. He was distinguished by the 
most flattering attentions from some of the chief 
potentates in Europe. Being sent on an em 
bassy to the English court, Charles, the reigning 

monarch at that time, conferred on him the ho- 

nour of knighthood. Rubens continued to en# 

joy his well-earned fame and honour, with un- 

interrupted success, until he arrived at his 58th 

year, when he was attacked with strong fits 

of gout, which debilitated his frame, and unfit- 

ted him for great exertions. He abandoned, 

therefore, all larger works, and confined Himself 

to easel painting. Yet he continued to @xere 

his art until the year 1640, when he died, at @ 

age of 68. He was buried with great pomp and 

magnificence, and a monument was erectéd to 

him by his wife and children, with an epitaph in 

Latin, eulogizing his talents and virtues, and 

displaying their success. His paintings are nu- 

merous, and are distinguished for their force of 

expression, their exquisite coloring, and power- 

ful combination. ‘The picture entitled ** The 

Tribute Money,’’ is on pannel, measures nine- 

teen inches by twenty-four and three-fourths, 

and contains nine figures. It is one of the spe- 

cimens of art which the wars of Napoleon have 

transferred from their former depositories in 
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Italy, to the eabinets of the curious in various 

parts of the world. This painting has been skil- 

fully copied on canvas by Mr. Thomas Sully, an 

ingenius and talented artist of Philadelphia. 
—i pe 

The last days of a Profligate Princess. 

An Abstract from the unpublished Memoirs of the Duke 
de St. Sinion. 

The Duchess de Berri (daughter of the Duke 
of Orleans) made so much noise during a very 
short life, that her history is particularly worthy 
of attention. She was endowed with superior 
talent, and her person was dignified and agreea- 
bie, though latterly it acquired too great a de- 
gree of embonpoint. She had a graceful man- 
ner of expressing herself, a sort of natural elo- 
quence which charmed all with whom she con- 
versed; yet these advantages were blighted by 
the most odious profligacy, ungovernable vio- 
lence of temper, boundless pride, and mean du- 
plicity: Her furious temper and abandoned ha- 
bits betrayed themselves at the very commence- 
ment of her marriage with the Duke de Berri. 
Yhough her depravity was notoriously public, 
she could not endure that it should be spoken 
of. She boldly alleged, that no one had aright 
to speak of the conduct of persons of her rank ; 
not even to censure what might be bad in their 
most public actions, much less to notice any 
part of their private conduct. She conceived 
that a sacred right of royalty had been violated 
in her person, and that she had been treated 
with the most criminal want of respect. 

Shortly before her death, the Duchess de Ber- 
ri was living in her usual way, aiternately en- 
joying the splendor of her rank, and descending 
to the lowest degradations—sometimes subject- 
ing herself to conventual austerity among the 
Carmelites of the Faubourg St. Germain and 
at other times partaking of suppers profaned by 
low company, impious discourse, and disgusting 
intemperance. She was also extremely indig- 
nant to find that her misconduct was known 


—she was angry that the world should 
know what she took no pains to conceal. 


Riou and De Mouchy lived on a footing of per- 
fect familiarity, and laughed at the Princess, 
who was their dupe, and from whom they got 
all they could. In short, they ruled her and 
her household, and with such insolence that 
eve the Duke and Duchess of Orleans stood 
in @We of them. 

“Riou was a younger brother, and though of 
good family, he possessed no fortune. He was 
the grandson of a sister of the Duke de Lausin, 
whose adventures with Madamoiselle, who 
wished to marry him are so well-known. This 
similarity between his nephew and himself sug- 
gested to Lausun the idea of effecting a mar- 
riage between Riou and the Duchess. This 
idea delighted the uncle, who saw himself re- 
vived in the person of his nephew. The abso- 
lute ascendency which Riou possessed over the 
imperious Duchess de Berri,—the horror of 
the condition to which she had lately been 
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phew in the prosecution of their plan. Lan- 
sun advised Riou to treat the Princess as 
he himself had treated Mademoiselle. His 
maxim was, that the Bourbons must be kept in 
subjection, and, as it were, in fear of the rod, 
without which there was no doing anything with 
them. Madame de Mouchy, of whose afiec- 
tions Riou was master, was of wonderful use to 
him in his designs, which, indeed, tended to 
their mutual interests: Riou would enjoy in- 
conceivable good fortune by prevailing on the 
Princess to marry him, while de Mouchy had no 
reason to fear that that union, if it took place, 
would be any interruption to her intrigue. 
The Duchess de Berri became alarmingly iil, 
owing to the dissipated life she had led. 
Madame de St. Simon went to her as soon 
as she heard there was danger; but she would 
not yield tothe entreaties of the Duke and 
Duchess of Orleans, who wished her to sleep 
at the Luxembourg, where an apartment had 
been prepared for her; she therefore returned 
home at night. She found the Duchess de Ber- 
ri in a little chamber, in which were Mouchy, 
Riou, and one or two female attendants. To 
this chamber neither the ladies of honor, the 
first femme de chambre, nor the doctors, were 
allowed freedom of access; and the Duke and 
Duchess of Orleans were only admitted occa- 
sionly, and for short intervals. Their Royal 
Highnesses, who knew but too well the cause of 
the Duchess de Berri’s illness, sent every now 
and then to enquire how she was, and Madame 
de Mouchy halt opened the door, and delivered 
an answer. This ridiculous farce, which was 
kept up in the face of the household of the Lux- 
embourg, and of every one who came to en 
quire after the Duchess, soon became the gene- 
ral topic of conversation. 

The Duchess’s danger increased; and Lan- 
guet the Cure of Saint Sulpice, spoke to the 
Duke d’Orleans of administering the sacrament. 
The first ditliculty was to obtain admittance, 
and to propose it to the Duchess de Ber- 
ri. But there was soon found to be a still 
greater difficulty. The Cure declared that he 
would neither administer the sacrament, no 
suffer it to be administered, as long as Riou ané 
de Mouchy remained, not merely in the cham- 
ber but the Luxembourg. He made this decl:- 
ration aloud before every body, and on hearing 
it, the Duke d’Orleans appeared less shocke¢ 
than embarrassed. He took the Cure aside, 
and endeavored to prevail on him to yield; but, 
finding him inflexible, he proposed to refer the 
matter to Cardinal de Noailles, who ws 
Archbishop of Paris. To this the Cure acced- 
ed, and promised to submit to the decision 
the Cardinal, provided he were allowed to ex 
plain the grounds of his refusal. But the cas 
was urgent, and the Duchess de Berri, in the 
meanwhile, confessed to a Franciscan friar, who 
was her confessor. The Duke d’Orleans hope 
to find the Diocesan more tractable than th? 
Cure; but in this way he was deceived. : 

Cardinal de Noailles arrived; the Dv 
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d Orleans took him aside with the Cure, and 
they were engaged in conversation for up- 
wards of halfan hour. As the Cure’s declara- 
tion had been public, the Cardinal conceived 
that his ought likewise to be so. Therefore, 
drawing near tothe door of the chamber, he 
said aloud in the hearing of all in the adjoin- 
ing room, he desired the Cure not to adminis- 
ter the sacrament to the Duchess de Berri as 
long as Riou and Madame de Mouchy were in 
the Luxembourg; and exhoried him not to allow 
himself to be deceived on this important point. 
It may easily be imagined what effect this una- 
voidable scandal produced on the Duks of Or- 
leans. The news was immediately circulated 
about, and no one, not even the most violent 
enemies Of Cardinal de Noailles blamed his de- 
cision, 

Next came the question between the Regent, 
the Cardinal, and the Cure, who should commu- 
nicate the resolution to the Duchess de Berri, 
who looked for nothing of the sort, and who be- 
ing confessed, every moment expected to see 
the Holy Sacrament brought in. After a_ short 
colloquy,the Duke d’Orleans went to the cham- 
ber door, and called Madame de Mouchy. She 


| held the door a-jar while the Duke informed her 


of the orders of the Cardinal. De Mouchy, who 
was greatly astonished, and still more indignant, 
assumed a lofty tone, talked of her own merit, 
and what she termed the insolence of the hypo- 
crites, to whom she said the Duchess wou!d nev- 
er yield. De Mouchy, however, communicated 
to the Duchess the Cardinal’s message respect- 


ping the sacrament, with all the additions she 


thought proper to make to it. The Duchess’ 
answer, which was her refusal to dismiss her two 
favourites, was delivered to the Duke by De 
Mouchy from the half-opened door. The Cure, 
on hearing the answer, merely shrugged his 
shoulders; but the Cardinal observed, that Ma- 
dame de Mouchy being one of the two persons 


s whom he required to be turned off, was not the 


fit one to bring the Duchess to reason. He urg- 
ed the Duke, her father, to go and speak to her, 


} and endeavor to bring her to a right sense of her 


duty as a Christian, when she was so near being 


;‘ummoned to the presence of her God; but the 


Duke, who stood in fear of his daughter, knew 


F Yery well he could have but little influence over 


her. 

On the Duke’s refusal, the Cardinal resolved 
‘o go himself to speak to the Duchess de Ber- 
'!; but the Duke, who dared not prevent him, 
and yet feared the effect which such an inter- 
view might produce on the patient, begged per- 
ission to go and prepare her for it. He ac- 
cordingly went to hold another dialogue with 
De Mouchy at the door, but with no better suc- 
fessthan before. ‘The Duchess de Berri flew 
‘NO a rage against the two bigots, as she term- 
ed them; she said they abused their office for 
‘he purpose of insulting her, and blamed the fol- 
y and weakness of the Prince, her father, who, 
te said, ought to kick them both out of the pa- 
‘ce, The Duke d’Orleans returned in great 
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trouble, not knowing what to do between his 
daughter and the two pastors. He told them 
that she was in such a feeble state that they 
could not see her at thatmoment, and begged 
they would wait a little. 

Cardinal de Noailles staid upwards of two 
hours, and at length finding he could not obtain 
access to the Duchess without a degree of vio- 
lence which he was not disposed to exercise, he 
determined to go away, On his departure, he 
recommended to the Cure to take care that the 
sacrament was not clandestinely administered, 
which there was reason to believe would be at- 
tempted. He then approached Madame St. Si- 
mon, related to her all that had passed, and 
they both regretted the unavoi'able publicity 
that had been given to the affair, TheDuke d’Or- 
leans immediately pronounced to his daughter 
the Cardinal’s departure, which was a great re- 
lief to him. But, on leaving the chamber, he 
was astonished to find the Cure stationed near 
the door, and still more astonished at his decla- 
ration, that he intended toremain there, and that 
nothing should induce him to quit his post, lest 
any deception should be pratised in administering 
the sacrament. In fulfilment of this resolution 
he reinained there four days and nights, except m 
the short intervals necessary for taking food and 
rest when he went to his abode in the neighbour- 
hood of the Luxembourg, leaving two priests to 
keep guard during his absence. At length the 
Duchess being pronounced out of dangety he 
raised the seige. 

The Duchess de Berri during her confinement 
refused to see any body, except her two favour- 
ites, with whom she became more and more be- 
witched. She continued furiously indignant 
against the Cure and Cardinal de Noailles, whom 
she never forgave. 

The Duchess, having partly recovered from her 
confinement, made a premature journey to Meu- 
don, and the agitating circumstances that had oc- 
curred were not calculated to restore one who 
had so recently been onthe very threshold of the 
tomb. Her wish to mislead the public respect- 
ing the real cause’ af her indisposition, and even 
to deceive her father on that point, induced her 
to give the Duke d’ Orleans a supper on the Ter- 
race of Meudon. In vain was she warned of the 
danger of exposing herself to the evening air in 
her yet feeble state of health. She persisted in 
her design, conceiving that this supper would ba 
nish all possible idea of her recent delivery, and 
would lead to the belief that she was still of the 
same terms as ever with her father, the Duke 
d’Orleans, the rarity of whose visits to her had 
been remarked. The supper was given, but that 
very night she was seized with an intermittent 
fever, from which she never wholly recovered. 
Her death, which took place shortly afterwards, 
presented an extraordinary spectacie. She was 
soon reduced to such an extremity, that her me- 
dical attendants were wholly ata losswhat course 
to pursue; mention being made of an Elixir, in- 
vented by a doctor named Garus, which was very 
much spoken of at the time, and of which the 
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King afterwards purchased the secret. Garus 
was sent for, and he immediately arrived. The 
remedy was administered, and, as it suceeeded 
beyond all expectation, it was determined to con- 
tinue it. Above all things, Garus desired that the 
Duchess should take nothing except what he gave 
her; and express orders were given to the same 
effect by the Duke and Duchess d’Orleans. 
Meanwhile the Duchess continued to improve, 
and got so far better that Chirac began to fear 
lest he should lose his credit. He accordingly 
watched an opportunity, when Garus was sleep- 
ing on a sofa, to present to the Duchess de Berri 
some medicine which he made her swallow, and 
the two nurses who were in attendance did not 
dare to interfere. From that moment the Duciess* 
began to grow worse than she had been before 
she took the elixir. Garus was awakened. On 
examining the patient he iminediately declared 
that she had taken something which was as bad 
as poison, in the condition in which she was. 
He wished to go away, buthe was conducted to 
the presence of the Duke and Duchess d’Orleans. 
The greatest uproar now ensued. Chirac attempt- 
ed to deny having administered the medicine; 
but his assertion was contradicted by the testimo- 
ny of the twonurses. The Duchess de Berri lin- 
gered out the rest ofthe day, and did not expire 
till midnight. Chirac, seeing her in the agonies 
of death, walked up to the foot of the bed, the 
curtains of which were open, and, making an in- 
sulting bow, wished her a good journey. He 
then immediately set off for Paris. The wonder 
is, that he should, after this, have remained on 
the same footing with the Duke de Orleans as 
before. 
en = 
From the M&. notes of a Netenu. 

THE DAUGHTER OF TITLE REGIMENT 

When the French, under the command of Du- 
mourier, had completely defeated the Austrian 
army at Jemappes, they found among the heaps 
of dead and dying a female child, about three 
years of age. In what manner and by whom she 
had been brought into the field of slaughter no 
one could tell. The little innocent was guarded 
by wlarge black poodle, who would not readily al- 
low the soldiers to approach; to this faithful ani- 
mal the care of the child appeared to be entrusted. 
The partiality of the French military for dogs of 
this species is well known. After much entice- 
ment he consented to partake of some nourish- 
ment, and allowed his charge to be taken by one 
of the soldiers, who placed her upon his knap- 
sack; he be!onged to the 40th regiment of In- 
fantry, and it was unanimously agreed upon 
among the men of his battalion, that both child 
and dog should be adopted by the regiment.-- 
The poodle they called Felix, and the young 

irl was christened by the title of ‘*La Fille du 
_ yadhoraatbagy By turns she was carried upon the 
backs of the soldiers, who were delighted with 
the little creature, and she accompanied them to 
Holland. Upon several occasions she was in 
the midst of the battles in which the regiment 
was engaged, yet the roaring of cannon did not 
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intimidate her; but her heart was ready to break 
when in a skirmish that took place on the banks 
of the Rhine, her favourite and faithful attend- 
ant, Felix, was wounded by a gun shot, and died 
in her arms. The regiment, after three years 
severe service, were ordered into garrison at 
Mons. Their protegee was now six years of age 
when, by the advice of the colonel and officers, 
they determined on placing her in a respectable 
boarding-school to receive her education; and 
the sum of four thousand four hundred francs 
was collected in the regiment and delivered to 
the Mayor of the town, who was appointed her 
guardian. Having received sudden orders to 
warch to some distant place, nearly all the men 
of the regiment came to the school where their 
beloved child was dwelling, tenderly embraced 
and bid her farewell for ever, as in the course of 
a few years probably not an individual of the re- 
giment remained alive—they perished in those 
sanguinary contests that took place in Italy.— 
{n 1808 L had an opportunity of seeing the young 
girl at Tournay, whither she had been removed 
by permission of the Mayor of Mons, who had 
obtained for her the situation of governess in 
the family of Count de L.—She was beautiful, 
of extremely amiable disposition, and highly ac- 
complished. Ihave heard her say that the re- 
collections of the time she spent in the regiment 
were quite fresh and fraught with pleasing asso- 
ciations; she had not even forgotten the names 
of those persons who were more particularly kind 
to her, and she expressed herself with the deep- 
est feelings of gratitude for the education she 
had received by their bounty. She often made 
enquiries of the officers, who were continually 
arriving from the scene of warfare in Italy, 
whether they had met with any of ‘ther dear 
Fortieth” but alas! they had all disappeared from 
the earth. Her birth continued involved in 
mystery, and I never heard that she was able to 
ascertain who her unfortunate parents had been. 
In 1809, she was married to Baron de L., the 
colonel of a regiment, and also holding a situa- 
tion in the Imperial Court. About this period | 
frequently used to see her going to the Palace of 
the Thuileries, of which she formed one of the 
most brilliant ornaments; her amiable manners, 
her beauty and virtue, were the theme of univer- 
sal admiration; and even at a time when so ele- 
vated in rank, she was not ashamed of acknow- 
ledging herself as ‘the daughter of the regiment.’ 
A young Englishman, who had been acquainted 
with her when she resided in the family 0! 
Count de L. was, in consequence of attempting 
to effect his escape from Valenciennes, ordered 
by the minister of the police to be confined in 
Bitche; from this fortress he contrived to get 
away, but was taken on the frontiers of Holland, 
tried by a Court-Martial as a spy, and sentenced 
tothe galleys for life. Hearing that this lady 
possessed much influence at Court, he wrote and 
informed her of the dreadful situation in which 
he was placed, on the eve of being transferred 
with one-hundred-and-fifty felons to the Bagne 
of Rochefort. The lady did all in her power '° 
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save the unfortunate youth, and at length ob- 
tained from Fouche an order to have him sent 
to the Citadel of Valenciennes, where he re- 
mained until the allied armies entered France. 
The sojourn of this amiable woman upon earth 
was but brief; her husband appears to have been 
acquainted with the mystery of her birth, but 
probably never made known to her the circum- 
stances. Upon the marble-slab that covers her 
tomb is inscribed—** Cy git Madame la Baronne 
De. Sonepouz la vit naitre et mourir.’’ 
<ncsctinjeeaialliaanninies 
From the London Court Journal. 

LADY MARABOUTS SYSTEM OF VISITING. 

“My dear mamma!” exclaimed Lady Mary, * we 
shall positively die of extinction, unless you do some- 
thing to remind the world we are alive. Here we have 
been retucned three weeks from Brighton, and no 
soul hasbeen near us. I took care that we should be 
properly announced among the © fashionable arrivals” 
—et aqguoi bon? The Lievens have had several 
sirees—Lady Franeis Leveson, a ball. Princess Es- 
terhazy, and the tthe Duchess, have been at home en 
petit comite,—and we are a8 much overlvoked as if 
we were dowagering at Bath !” 

‘Very true, my dear; but what would you have 
me do? IfI send round my cards now, I shall have 
the same trouble to repeat after Easter. Before peo- 
ple come to town, one’s tickets only serve to make 
cotton-winders for their porters’ wives.” 

* Let me at least look over your visiting book, and 
make out a list of available people, who do not paper 
u) their furniture and dismiss their cook during the 
winter-months.”? 

- No personal reflections, Lady Mary, if vou 
please”? 

“Lotter A—Ah! here is Lady Abraham Ansley.” 

“Put her down! With all those ugly daughters, [ 
m sure she wili understand the policy of insuring 
partners for the season by an early ball,” 

* Lady Bercounette?”? 

“She is always in town early for her annual ac- 

uchement. Mark her for a card; her ecurte parties 

e better than nothing.” 

* Mrs. Cardomum ??— 

“Hasa son in the Life-Guardi—gives excellent 
SMppers—has an opera-box, and no daughter! Puta 
cross against Mes. Cardomum; I have a great respect 
orher, and will call, instead of sending my name.” 

‘Countess De Dolomieu ?” 

‘A tiresome old lap-dog-and-parrot-dowager. She 
cttles herself in Grosvenor Square before Christmas; 
—atwe will have nothing to say to her, for the tem- 
‘erature of her rooms is ten degrees higher than the 

‘am incubation exhibition.” 

“Mrs. Robert Egremont?” 

“Oh! fie, my dear! Do not you remember that 
litle awkward story we heard at Brighton ?—At all 
‘Yeuts we will wait till we see what other peopie do 
aout her,?? 

‘But mamma, I know she was at Madame Lieven’s, 
‘it her brother is one of the few men who can dance 
he Mazurka !?? 

‘Ob! very well—mark her for an early visit. It 
* 4 very illiberal thing to judge harshly of our own 


“ Whit shall Edo with Lady Fitzmaurice ?” 

“On account of her country-quarrel with your 
ner ‘—Itis no affair of ours! she certainly behaved 
“ously; but my daughteris old enough to fight her 
‘wa battles; and Lady Fitzmaurice has half promised 
" $t us to Devonshire House. She is a near relation 
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of the Duke’s, and it is a Cavendish fashion to keep up 
old family connexions.” 

* And Lady Grace Gosier ?” 

*° 1 had quite forgotten her! we will call to-mor- 
row, for she is one of my oldest friends.” 

* Mrs. Haletante?” 

** Pray mark her down! I would not omit Mrs. 
Haletante for the worki! I do not know so good a 
cook as hers; and she is herself so eminent a bore, 
that few people put up with her, and one is secure of 
frequent invitations. Lady Jenison, too, my dear Mery, 
take care that her name is on the list. She gets her 
things weekly from Paris by the Ambassador’s bag, 
and perhaps will oblige us with patterns.” 

“¢ Lady Karmichael Brown ?” 

“© Her set is shocking manvais ton, quite a Zoolo- 
gical society; but her vulgar husband and son are both 
in Parliament, and are always delighted to get vid of 
their frauks.” 

*¢ Shall Ll mark Mrs. Lorimer, mamma ?” 

“* No, my love, certainly not! Her attempts to in- 
veigle your eldest brother for her daughter, last 
season, perfectly disgusted me. The Lorimer property 
is a mere mining affair, and extremely precarious.” 

** But the uncle who died at Madagascar in the 
autamn, has left Susan Lorimer 250,000. 

* Then of course we must call on them; but I dare 
say they will be too cunning to think of John now.” 

“ Then there is the Dowager Duchess of Be 

“ Hush, my love !—I hear a carriage. Who is #7?’ 

* On'y my aunt Creepmouse! Tiresome woman ’ 
[ will stake my existence she is going about for sub- 
scriptions for some of those absurd * Houseless Poor 
Associations !’”? 

“Well, ring, and say we are not at home. My 
sister Creepmouse, is a tax upon one’s patience aud 
one’s pocket, worse than all the rest of the parochial 
rates puttogether. Martin !—John !—Thomas!—not 
at home to Lady Creepmouse !” 

“ The carriage is driving off. Graces ala Prov:~ 
dence, my aunt Creepmouse would as soon suspect us 
of picking a pocket, as of denying ourselves. Dear 
unsophisticated soul!—she would send Martin a bun- 
dle of tracts this evening did she suspect him of the 
lie-reflective !” 

‘© Well! mamma—the Dowager Duchess of Mal- 
don?” 

‘*Oh! book her of course,—straw berry leaves cover 
a multitude of sins; but she is really very tiresome 
with her opodeldoe, and eajeput oil, and all the rhen- 
matic nostrums of ¢ that dear thoughtful creature, Sir 
Henry H. who looks in upon her so kindly every day.’ 
To have lived to the age of seventy-two without leara- 
ing to estimate kindness that may be had at a guinea 
an hour, is to be dense indeed !”’ 

“The O’Donnels ?” 

‘‘T hear there isa younger danghter out this sea- 
son, who is a perfect beauty—quite in the Sheridan 
style. She will probably form some brilliant connexion 
—yes, my dear Mary, mark the O’Donnels.” 

“ And Lady Priscilla Primrose ?—Pray let us eall 
upon her! for she is just come from Ireland, and will 
give us a gennine edition of that extraordinary piece 
of scandal, Kt will please the Morton tamily if we go 
about saying we know, from the best authority, that 
it is devoid of foundation; and when we have ascer- 
tained that it is true, mamma, why we shall know 
exactly that to contradic The Baronne de Que- 
rouailles ??? 

‘¢ Of course: one always visits those Foreign Mission 





people,—good or bad, or mediocre. To be attached. 
to an Embassy is to be exempted from taxes, arrest, 
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|and moral serutiny.. Weil, Mary?” 
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“ Mrs. Vincent Robinson ?—pray let me scratch 
her out altogether, mamma! even the double name 
does not atone forthe flagrant vulgarity of hers. Lady 
St. George ?” 

“ She is a very good sort of person, my dear, but 
rather of the new-light school,—I think we will have 
nothing to say to her.” 

« My dear mamma! how strange that we should 
forget '—do not you remember that she was burned 
to death last year??? 

** Ah! so she was !—poor dear Lady St. George. 
Well! she was very fit to die, poor soul! and it will 
pat an end to our dilemma. Draw a line through her 
name, Mary. Who next?” 

‘* Miss Tradescant—that sky-blue old maid, with 
her museum, and her lectures at the Royal Institution, 
and her growlings over the degeneracy of modern 
servants! Let us pass her over, for she is a horrible 
bore.” 

‘“* By no means, Mary !—you judge people’s merits 
ia a very frivolous, superficial way, Whenever one’s 
horses are sick, she is ready to take one shopping all 
voer the town, and does not mind having her equipage 
seen at the doorof the advertising and bargaia-shops; 
besides, wherever I am pestered about any little sub- 
scription or charity affair, which happens to come at 
any inconvenient time,—at quarter-day, or after set- 
Uing for my opera-subseription, I have only to apply 
to Miss Tradescant,—I am sure of her guinea, and 
that saves my own. I inscribe A. B. in the list—a 
subterfuge that passes for humility. Pray put down 
Miss Tradescant for an early visit.” 

% Cela va sans dire /—Then Lady Uttoxeter: I 
need not raise a question on her account; she is the 
most delightful little creature in the world; and her 

etwis soupers are the very head-quarters of flirting 

hear she has quite turned off Lord Castleville , and 
has been going on in a very strange way lat Paris with 
young Latouche.” 

“ But that is no business of our’s; c’est l’affaire de 
Monsieur son mari. 1 really detest that species of 
tittle-tatile; it is only fit for a back-shop in Regent- 
street; les cuncans serve to disorganize the whole 
machine of well-bred seciety.”’ 

* Well, mamma— [ tell the tale as twas told to 
me;’ [ repeat only what I heer.” 

** Pho! child—you hear nonsense. Who next ?” 

“ Lady Venables?” 

“ | reaily hardly know what to say about her! She 
sa charming woman, and quite ircreproachable; but 
then Lord Venables so often drops in at my whist 
perties, that, separated as they are, it might be disa- 
greeable to them.” 

“ Qur partiesare 80 very small and select, mamma, 
that they do not enable people to overlook each other. 
I will skip Lady Venables; for we cannot afford to 
lose him,—bhe is the most amiable rove intown. Un 
mauvais sujet du bon ton, c’est tout ce guily a de 
mieux!” 

“ Hathat ha! I wish my sister Creepmouse could 
hear you! But pray, my dear Mary, be cautious how 
and where you advance such opinions; you have very 
little idea how disadvantageous they might prove to a 
a young person of your age. Lord Clanmore, for in- 

stance, who paid you so much attention at Brighton, 
s supposed to be rather serious,” 

‘* So they say; and on our first acquaintance [always 
used to talk to him about Infant Schools, and the De- 
bateson the Slave Trade. 
now—he is really not worth the sacrifive; for I find 
the Clanmore estates do not average four-thousand a 
year.” 

“Ie that all? Thea pray lose 10 time abouthim, 


But I have left ail that off 
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Mary; for he is a mere stick! Well, my love, who 
stands next on our list??? 

“The Duchess of Wiltshire. I have already 
marked her for to-morrow—a personage not to be 
neglected, for she clings to etiquette like a drowning 
marty".”? 

‘¢ [iresome woman! with her reminiscences of the 
Prince, and Fox, and Sheridan, and Fitzpatrick, anid 
all the other tame eagles of old Devonshire House!” 

* Mrs. Ximenes?”’ 

* The wife of the Jew banker? To be sure, my 
dear! Her ball-suppers are like the banquets of 
fairy land; the chickens’ wings and prawn sallads are 
iced; and the soups and asparagus kept hot with cae- 
soleties of sandal and cedar wooil.”? 

** Lady Yeovil; she is my father’s first cousin—we 
must call on her.” 

* Stop a moment, Mary; [ will Inquire about her 
first from Lady Creepmouse; for I have a sort of a 
notion that [ heard the Yeovils’ Irish agent had run 
away, after embezzling all their property; and in 
that case, you know, a visit would only distress her— 
poor woman! But you hive turned the last leaf of 
my visiting-book; Z, I perceive! I am sure we can 
know no one among the Zeds!”’ 

“ Pardon me, dear mamma—a legion! The letter 
S will not hold half our Smiths; so [ always register 
them as Z—oologicals.” 

rn 
THE MONEY DIGGERS. 

An opinion prevails among many persons, that im- 
mense sums of money were left buried in this country, 
by the arch-pirate, Captain Kidd. Every where, 
within fifty miles of the coast, from Maine to Florida, 
he is stpposed to have buried gold and silver, in pots 
brim full, the smallest of which would render a man 
of moderate wants, independent for life. What a pro- 
digiously rich fellow this Captain Kidd must have been, 
ifa teath part be true of whstis believed of his hidven 
treasures! Why, they would fill the largest meeting- 
house in the country, full to the very top. But aias! 
of all this buried wealth, how little have the firm be- 
lievers in its existence ever set eyes on! Repeatedly 
has the search been made, and acrescf ground have 
been dug, three fathom deep, for iis discovery. ln 
various places may be seen large pits still yawning, 4s 
proof cf the prevalent belief in this buried treasure, 
and as mementos of the credulity aod the avarice ol 
mankind, 

But unluckily for a'l these en'erprises, two cireum- 
stances, very wayward in (heir nature, are believed to 
be opposed to any successful issue—ihe one is the utter 
uncertainty of the precise spots in which the money |3 
concealed; andthe other, that the devil, or some other 
evil spirit, like:the dog in the manger, keeps watch 
over the buried treasure. he latter however is sup- 
posed to be the greater difficulty, for it is believed the 
spot may be detected by means of the hazel rod; but 
the sole chance of securing the money depends on 


caiching the evil one asleep, or off his guard. On | 


this account, therefore, the most perfect silence 


believed to be requisite during the operation of Clg: | 
ging; for if but a word be spoken, the evil spirit 3 | 


alarmed, and in the twinkling of an eye, whisks away 
the precious treasure; or in common parlance, ** We 


pot of money vanishes.” And hence it is that many | 


an hour of toil and watching have come to novg!|, 


and thet, too, at the very instant when the fondest | 
hopes were aboutto be realized. Forsuchisthe weak- : 
ness of human nature, such is the proneness to bre: k § 
out in exclamations at the sight of good fortune, that | 
the requisite silence is seldom or never observed > / 





the adveuturersin search of buricd money: 
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Among the believers in these buried treasures, was 
a man residing in the Bay State, by the name of Chris- 
topher Colewort, commonly cailed Kit Colewort. 
This man was by occupation a farmer, and owned a 
hundred acres of hard, hilly and thankless soil. On 
this he had been toiling for about twenty years, and 
yet was as far from getting rich as when he began. It 
was not, however, altogether the fault of the land, but 
in some measure the effect of bad management. For 
Christopher Colewort was much like a man who 
should attempt to draw a hemlock tree, bristling with 
knots, little end foremost. He took hold of the wrong 
end of the work, and did a great deal of labour to no 
Besides, for want of a little care, the fruits 
of his labour were often destroyed by unruly cattle, by 
vagabond swine, or exposure to unfavourable weather. 

Sick. of the vain efforts he had made to mend his 
pecuniary condition, it was very natural that Kit should 
cast about in his mind for some move successful mode 
ot filling his coffers. He had often heard tell of the 
vast quantities of silver and gold buried up and down 
the country, and of the many pottuls, which, if not 
absolutely obtained, had at least been seen by the mo- 
ney-diggers, and ouly vanished in consequence of some 
inturmatity in the operations, Or some imprudence in 
the conduct of those concerned. It was possible there 
might be one of these pots of money on his own farm. 
Why not? The surface of the ground was sufficiently 
unproductive to warrant the conclusion that there 
might besomething better beneath. Atany rate, it was 
by no means a matter of impossibility, and Colewort 
lay awake many a night, pondering upon the subject. 
He also had dreams, but they were rather of a vague 
nature, and the particular location of the buried trea- 
sure Was not very satisfactorily defined. 

In this state of doubt and desire, Christopher Cole- 
wort had recourse to one of those men who protess to 
discover the hidden treasures, both of water and of 
metals, beneath the earth’s surface, by means of the 
hazel rod—and are denominated water-wizzards, or 
money finders. ‘This man was a pettifogger by edu- 
eation, a strolling preacher by protession, and a jack 
of all tricks by practice. He was the oracle of weil- 
diggers, and the guide of money searchers, aud it was 
verily believed that he could see as far into a mill- 
stone as the man that picks it. Nevertheless, with 
ail his abilities, and especially that of finding money, 
itdoes not appear thathe grew any the richer; and 
ho One, judging from his dress and appearance, would 
sespect him of being a peculiar favorite of fortune. 
ut it did not occur to Christopher Colewort, that if 
the money-finders could actually discover where hid- 
den treasure was buried, they might go and secure it 
lor themselves, and no thanks to any body. 

It was early in June, in the year ‘93, that Christo- 
pher Colewort, accompanied by Jeshuran [look-the- 
gudgeons, the money-finder, set out to explore the 
golien prospects that had filled so large a space in his 
imagination. A hazel twig of a forked shape was 
procured, and the bark pecled off, as a certain pill- 
pedlar of our acquaintance says, ** according to secun- 
dum artem.”) ‘The rod was held in the bands of the 
wizzard with the forks downward, as it always must 
be to work te advantage. Various parts of the farm 
of Christopher Colewort were explored, but the hazel 
twig would not stir. Hill and dale, woodland and bog 
were traversed over, but still the obstinate hazel 
would not budge, and Christopher began to despair of 
ever mending his fortune. As last, however, as they 
#pproached an out-of-the-way corner of the farm, the 
knowing little twig began all at once to exert itself, 
and to change its position so as to point with its head 
*r udivided part to the earth. 
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** Now it begins to move,” said Jeshuran Hook-the- 
gudgeons. 

** Are you sartain of it?”’ said the enraptured Cole- 
wort. 

“ Don’t you see how it moves?” said the wizzard, 
* I can’t keep it still to save my soul. Don’t you see 
how I grip it with all my might? and the faster I hold 
it, the more it moves!” 

** So it does, by jingo !” said Christopher, looking on 
with astonishment. ‘* Strange it should do soin some 
folkses’ hands, and not in others’. Now Di lay an 
money it wouldn’t stir a hair in my hands, if I should 
hold ever so tight.” 

** No, Pll be sworn it wouldn’t,” said Hook-the- 
gudgeons. ** But look ! look! friend Colewort: see 
it move—here’s the spot!’”’ As he said this, the head 
of the rod pointed perpendicularly to the earth, close 
to the foot of a large granite rock. ‘ Here’s the 
spot !” repeated the wizzard. 

‘¢ Then I’m a made man!” exclaimed the farmer. 

* You may well say that,” rejoined the money- 
finder; ‘don’t you see how perseveringly the rod 
points to this spot ?” 

‘**IT were blind indeed not to see what is so perfectly 
plain,” said the believing Christopher; and the devil 
Hy away with me, if I ever put plough in the earth 
again. Hurva for the pot of money !” 

** Hush! hush !’’ said Jeshuran Hook-the-gudgeons, 
** the devil is always at one’s elbow, and may baulk 
our hopes yet, unless we are particularly careful.” 

‘*1’m mum,” said the farmer, and taking special 
note of the rock, and the precise spot to which the 
knowing little rod had pointed, they left the place. 

Christopher Colewort would have engaged the man, 
who had been so successtul in detecting the spot where 
the money was hid, to help dig and secure it-—offer- 
ing him a very tempting share of the booty. Batthe 
honest man of hazel,not wishing to deprive his employer 
of so large a portion of his expected wealth, or possibly 
entertaining some lurking doubts of the certainty of 
the said treasure, very modestly declined the offer, 
assuring Mr. Colewort that wealth was not his objeet; 
and that he would be satisfied with a very moderate 
compensation. Christopher had laid aside the sum of 
twenty dollars to pay his taxes and his doctor’s bill, 
which on the present occasion he thought he could do 
no less than divert to the rewarding of his benefactor, 
as he considered the wizzard of the hazel rod. He 
accordingly gave him the money, and Jeshuran Hook- 
the-gudgeons went his way. 

But Christopher Cole wort could not think of under- 
taking to unearth the treasure al! alone, inasmach as 
the pot was supposed to be too large for the strength 
of one man; and, besides, as it was contemplated dig- 
ging for it in the night, when it was supposed most 
likely the devil would be asleep, an assistant would be 
necessary to hold a light to enable the digger to work 
to due advantage. But if the truth must be told, there 
was a still stronger motive for desiring company, viz. 
the fear of evil spirits, which Christopher, much as he 
desired to be rich, would not have run the hazard of 
encountering alone for the wealth of the, Indies, 
Roger Heel-tap, a shoemaker by trade, a man as full 
of faith in buricd money as his neighbor, was easily 
drawn into the scheme. 

Nothing now remained but to get possession of the 
treasure. Christopher Colewort had kv-pt the project a 
profound secret from his wife, lest she should blab it to 
the neighbors, and the treasure snouid be stolen away. 
It was one nighttherelore, after every soul was in bed, 
that he stole silently from his dwelling, and arming 
himself with pickaxe and spade, was soon joined by 
his coadjutor, the trusty [Heel-tap, bearing a lantern; 
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and both proceeded with all commendable despatch 
to the place where their fortunes were to be made. 

They commenced operations, and laboured alter- 
nately, each assuming the mattock and spade as often 
as the other began to be weary or out of breath. And 
in fact it was necessary to recruit their breathing fa- 
culties pretty often, for, besides the eagerness with 
which the desire of sudden riches impelied them to 
labor, the fear of evil spirits almost deprived them of 
respiration. But hope urged them on—unbounded 
wealth was beneath them, and happiness all before. 
They even now in imagination beheld the glittering 
treasure, and fancied themselves fingering the broad 
bits of shining dust. But while thus husily digging for 
the root of all evil, and tickling their fancies with the 
future enjoyment, they could not divest themselves of 
the idea that the devil stood at their elbow. 

To adi still more to their fears, an alarming noise 
was heard, issuing from behind,the rock—a sort of 
thick, husky breathing, and ever and anon, a low, hol- 
low, half-suppressed groan. They trembled and 
looked at each other, but dared not utter a syllable, 
as they valued the success of their undertaking. The 
noise ceased, and the money diggers persuaded them- 
selves that what they had heard was merely the 
wind, or that they bad been deceived by the force ot 
imagination. The digging was plied with renewed 
energy, and though the same noise was repeatedly 
heard, it did not deter them from their labors. 

They had now arrived at a pretty good depth, and 
in striking the mattock deep into the earth, it was 
heard, or fancied, to ring on something which sounded 
much like a piece of cast iron, and which our adveo- 
turers flattered themselves was no other than the lic 
of the great pot itself. A mutual g!ance of satisfaction 
took place at this discovery; the heart of the enrap- 
tured farmer began to swell like a piece of boiling 
pork, which has been killed in the new of the moon; 
and that of the shoemaker waxed exceedingly warm 
within him. But neither spoke a word; indeed, they 
almost held the little breath that fear and over-exertion 
had left them, lest it should betray them into the 
utterance of a syllable at so unseasonable a moment. 
They moreover set their teeth firmly together, like a 
child resisting a dose of ipecac, not however like the 
child, to keep a disagreeable matter out, but to suut 
an important one in. 

The spade was not idle for a moment, and in a very 
short time, the adventurers beheld, or verily believed 
they beheld, the glorious object of their desires, the 
big pot itself. Now was the crisis of their fortune. 
Now was the time when entire command over the 
“ unruly member” was absolutely indispensable : now 
was the true time to keep guard on the lips, and for- 
tify the avenues of speech. But who is equal to these 
things?) Who can answer for his tongue at such a 
moment! Alas for our adventurers! as soon as they 
set eyes on the pot, they exclaimed, as it were with 
one breath, ** The money is ours! the money is ours!” 

*‘ Not as you know on!” said a gruff voice, appa- 
rently from behind the rock. 

The money-diggers dropt their instruments, as if 
they hail been shot. Their first impulse was to ron; 
bu retaining sufficient presence of mind to know that 
antevil spirit could verv easily outstrip them in a race, 
er being chained to the spot by fear—we never could 
ascertain which—they simultaneously fell upon their 
knees, and as if addressing the ghost of the executed 
pirate whose money they had been digging for, 
piteously began: ‘Oh, g-g good Ca-Ca-Captain 
K-K-Kidd !”’ 





* Don’t call me Kidd!” said the same gruff voice, 
“ I’m the Old Goat himself” and with that a horrible 








figure on all fours, with a large pair of horns, and all 
over as black as the ace of spades, came butt against 
Roger Heeltap, and in such a direction as to chive 
him headlong upon Christopher Colewort, who was 
kneeling in the pit. This attack was followed by an 
overwhelming flood of a strong smelling liquid poured 
upon the two adventurers, as they lay grovelling to- 
gether, in the very intimate scene of their late hopes. 
At the same time their light, from some cause or 
other, found it convenient to go out, avd Christopher 
Colewort and Roger Heeltap were left in total 
darkness. 

They were, nevertheless, found the next morning 
at their respective places of abode—but, alas! how 
altered! They were as blue as an indigo bag, and 
every body, who saw them, believed they had in very 
deed received the contents of some good lady’s dye- 


pot. And so indeed it proved; for the plain uth of 


the matter was, that Christopher Colewort’s secret 
though concealed from his wife, was betrayed—ay, 
most villainously betrayed—and that, too, by the sawe 
man of hxzel, to whom he had given his last twenty 
dollars. The wizzard had told the story to a couple 
of wicked wags in the neighbourhood, who, keeping 
watch of the motions of Kit Colewort, and having 
got the loan of Mrs. Bueberry’s dye-pot, followed the 
money-diggers to the destined place; and while one, 
in the garb of his horned majesty, butted the kneeling 
shoemaker upon his equally kneeling companion in 
the pit, the other dashed the odoriferous contents of 
the dye-pot upon them both together. 
cncmcemitlllipacninnepen 
Written for the Casket. 
CONTINUATION OF THE TALE OF 


Clement Meyerficld and Clara Ismeana. 

Fhe battle of Maceioewice, and the capture 
of Kosciusco and his brave surviving companions 
in arms, closed all serious resistance against the 
Russians in Poland, The fervid and generous 
lasinghi perished in a redoubt near Praga. In 
reality all attempts of the Poles, after that 
decisive day, was the madness of desperation, 
an idle waste of human life. Praga was stormed 
on November 4th, and most of the inhabitants 
involved with the garrison in a common massa- 
cre. The next day Warsaw surrendered by ca- 
pitulation. The wrecks of the different Polish 
corps laid down their arms, whilst those of the 
noovility who were obnoxious toa victorious ene- 
my, or who, stung by generous indignation, no 
longer regarded Poland as their country, fled to 
foreign climes. 

Every slumbering hope gradually expired.— 
The peace of Basil, April 5, 1795, between 
France and Prussia, was signed without contuin- 
ing the name of Poland. Events now rapidly 
followed each other of the most important con- 
sequences to all Europe. Whilst preparations 
were making for the third and last partition of 
Poland, the Empress of Russia compelled Sta- 
nislas to abdicate the throne of Poland, 25th No- 
vember, 1795. Surrounded by Generals of the 
first order, Napoleon Buonaparterose, and the 
eagles of Austria cowered before him. Aftera 
series of victories, this young conquerer dic- 
tated the peace of Campo-Formio, the 17th Oc- 
tober, 1797, in which the frontiers of France 
were extended to the Rhine, and the Cisalpine 
republic formed in northern Italy, but Poland 
Was again forgotten, 
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The previous year, November 17th, the arch 
enemy of Poland, Catherine If., had closed her 
long and successful reign, and had been succeed- 
ed by her only son, the naturally generous but 
misguided Paul. ‘The successor to Frederick 
the Great, Frederick William II., lived only to 
hear read ‘the articles of the Treaty of Campo- 
Formio: he died the 17th November, 1797. By 
a singular caprice of human fortune, Poland was 
trampled in the dust, and France now placed the 
terror of Europe. 

In the list of expatriated Poles, very few fami- 
lies had so severely suffered as that of Labanoff 
Kholheim. - Similar to that of Count Meyerfield, 
the family of Kholheim were enclosed in Prus- 
sian Poland, by the division of 1772; but having 
an estate near Warsaw, removed there, and was 
enveloped by the revolution of 1794, Romuald, 
like almost every other young Polish nobleman 
of that time, became deeply imbued with that 
patriotic spirit which led to efforts so destruc- 
tive to themselves and relations. Labanoff 
Kholheim was a Nuncio in the Diet who formed 
the constitution of 1791; voted for it, and spoke 
for it, and yet expressed his opinion to a few 


‘confidential friends, that the instrument could 


never be carried into effect. This prescience 
saved the Kholheim family from utter ruin, as 
the father, dreading the future, remitted large 
sums of money to the banks of London and Ve- 
nice. 


The acquaintance of the youthful Meverfield 
and Kholheim was formed as we have seen, and 
in the minds of the parents of Clement and of 
Clara Ismeana, Romuald was regarded as the 
agent wno seduced his friend to the field. The 
contrary was, nevertheless, the fact. Though 
burning with national ardor, Rumuald had much 
more than Clement attended to parental fore- 
sight and admonition. In their private inter- 
views, Romuald set before Clement, what he 
certainly had to lose, his parents, Clara Ismea- 
na; and what both, however disregarded, for- 
tune; and then depicted to him what dangers 
awaited a very doubtful attempt. But the fire 
of Clement consumed al) prudence, and added 
heat to the flame already burning in the bosom 
of Romuald. Even onthe morning of their de- 
parture from Rauwitz, Romuald made a last ef- 
fort to induce the young Count to return, but in 
vain. Madalinski and Kosciusko both disapprov- 
ed the course Clement had pursued, but that 
lofty young Pole closed even their remonstran- 
ces, by firmly observing, ‘*Poland is my coun- 
try, as well as itis that of any General in this 
army.”? 

From the hour of pronouncing this energetic 
appeal to the day before the battle in which the 
Polish eagles perished forever, the two friends 
Were together; their swords scarce ever out of 
their hands, For so young and inexperienced a 
man,Clement had a remarkably acute military eye 
~and viewing the position of beth armies on the 
evening of the 9th of October, rode to the quar- 
ter where the elder Kholheim was stationed, 
snd addressed him thus: ‘*General, I have play- 
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ed a trick on Romuald; 1 have managed to have 
him despatched on a command to Warsaw.— 
To-morrow we are to have a battle, in which we 
cannot, without a miracle, prevail.” Here he 
ceased a moment, while drawing from his valise 
a packet, then continued—‘“‘If we are defeated, 
whether I fall or not, I wish my parents and 
Clara to think me dead. In such a case, in fact, 
I must be to them worse than dead. To your 
care I confide these trinkets. They can be sent 


by Niphon to your castle, as I wish that faithful . 


servant also, if we are unfortunate, to consider 
and believe me dead. If we lose the battle, 
and I survive, it is my intention to fly to Tur- 
key, if possible. Niphon has positive orders, 
in case of my fall, to return at once to Meyer- 
field.” 

Without inquiring farther into his motives, 
his desires were complied with, and Niphon, 
very much against his will, sent to Sokolow.— 
The battle was given, and terminated as has 
been already related. The field was one scene 
of blood, and it was on this bed of honour that 
Kosciusko was accidentally found and saved. A 
body of Cossacks were advancing towards where 
he lay, when a wounded Polish officer, forget- 
ful of his own danger, exerted himself and called 
out, “Save Kosciusko.”? The Cossacks no soon- 
er heard the name than one sentiment of re- 
spect burst fromthem, They madea litter with 
their lances and cloaks, and bore him tenderly 
to the quarters of General Fersen, who, to his 
immortal honor, paid every humane attention to 
his illustrious prisoner, and indeed to all his 
prisoners. [It is but justice to General Fersen to 
annex the following note, It isa literal transla- 
tion from the Memoirs of Count Michel Oginski, 
one of the principal Polish patriots, who was at 
his seat at Sokolow, a few miles distant, when 
the battle of Maceioewice was fought, and who 
very narrowly escaped, as stated in the tale; 
and who, from the loss of an immense fortune, 
and many years of exile, if for no other reasons, 
could not be a friend tothe Russians:—**Among 
the prisoners made by the Russians was the in- 
separable companion of Kosciusko, Julien Niem- 
cewicz, who was wounded; Major Fischer, aid- 
decamp to Kosciusko; Generals Sierakowski, 
Kniaziewicz, and Kaminski; Colonel Zaydlitz, 
and many other officers distinguished by their 
talents, their bravery, and their patriotism, 


‘‘Kosciusko was accidentally found amongst 
those who covered the field of battle, and who 
were regarded as slain. Notwithstanding his 
wounds and the simplicity of his dress, he was 
recognized, and the moment his name was pro- 
nounced, several Cossacks, who were advancing 
to despoil him, could not suppress an emotion 
of respect for the gallant and unfortunate Ge- 
neral. They made a litter with their lances to 
transport him to the quarters of General Fersen, 
who gave immediate orders to have his wounds 
dressed in his own presence, and treated him, as 
indeed he did all his prisoners, with every due 
respect.”—Meroirs of Michel Oginskion Po- 
land and the Polonese, Vol. II. Page 35.] 
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The humanity of General Fersen was, how- 
ever, a gleam of light amidst the fearful dark- 
ness which now hung over Poland. Winter was 
closing, and the season was cold, wet, and 
stormy. To provide for their re-union on the 
occurrence of any sinister event, the two Khol- 
heims, father and son, had appointed a place of 
meeting; that place was Sokolow, the seat of 
Count Oginski, between Grodno and Warsaw. 
Their own seat at Rozania was already beyond 
their reach. With much difficulty both reached 
Sokolow separately, and both were impressed 
with the belief that Clement had been slain at 
Macoioewice. Niphon set out, as ordered, for 
Meyerfielc; and that guardian spirit which seem- 
ed to watch over that family, followed their ser- 
vant. Niphon passed unmolested through every 
post; the name of those he served was his pass- 
port. General Fersen made the most earnest 
inquiries, and had a very diligent search made 
over the field of battle, to find and pay every 
honour to the body of Clement, but the search 
was vain. 

Search of another kind was made after the 
Oginskis, Kholheims, and other surviving patri- 
ots. Count Oginski and his guests were on the 
point of falling into the hands of a body of ca- 
valry. Hotly pursued, they reached and passed 
through Warsaw, and joined the wreck of their 
national army, but every thing there was de- 
spair. The wholearmy dispersed in a few days 
afterwards, and the fugitives, with very great 
difficulty, reached Venice in the middle of De. 
cember. 


We may now pass over the intermediate space 
and time, and imagine ourselves in the magnifi- 
cent Hotel de France, at Pera, on the anniversa- 
ry of Christmas, 1796. The French ambassador 
was Aubert du Bayet, the representative of a 
republic at the seat of the most despotic of Eu- 
ropean governments. With the subtlety of an 
Italian and the gaiety of a Frenchman, combining 
the dignity of a republican and the affability of 
an accomplished courtier, withthe commanding 
air of a consummate soldier. In the immense 
saloons were assembled, with the different fo- 
reign ministers and suits, all that wealth and ac- 
cident had thrown together in that little demi- 
republic, Pera. The whole seemed a fairy scene. 
Artificial fountains playing in gardens blooming 
in vernal splendor, whilst without the weather 
beatastorm. Without, the clouds swept black 
and heavy over the Bosphorous; within, the vi- 
sitants felt as if awaking in the gardens of Ar- 
mida. 


Rambling through these fountains, gardens and 
mirrors, which doubling the apparent extent, 
and giving a picturesque effect to the varied 
costume, were seen the mercurial Frenchman, 
careless and observing; the subtle Greek, and 
solemn Armenian. Here was seena group of 
Germans, and beyond, in a,recess, the English- 
man, wraptin profound reflection on himself and 
London. In brief, the Christian world seemed 
as if represented at the capital of the Mahometan 
faith; whilst, though separated only by a narrow 
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creek from that capital, no trace of the religion, 
manners or dress of the Turk was to be seen. — 
Paris seemed to be removed, and set down be- 
side Byzantium. 

Seated as a goddess, and, to appearance, in 
thought, raised far above the gaudy crowd, sata 
very young and most exquisitely beautiful Greek 
lady. Her dark eyes shot rays of keenest ob- 
servation, but her look seemed cold, abstracted, 
and even stern. To the marked attention she 
received, a formal return was made. There 
was, nevertheless, a fascination in her demea- 
nor, which drew towards her, and then froze the 
votary. To the fluent conversation and ready 
manner of Aubert du Bayet, and thé more pom- 
pous but less finished expressions of admiration 
from Prince Ypsilanti, she gave returns which 
evinced, though so young, an extensive know- 
ledge of what such incense is worth. 

Of the noble expatriated Poles scattered from 
their native soil, several were present; and of 
these, one in an especial manner attracted atten- 
tion. About thirty years of age, upwards of six 
feet in height, not very muscular, but well pro- 
portioned. His face was pale and sad; no smile 
escaped from him, nor did he speak but seldom. 
Observing that he had arrested some attention, 
and evidently desirous to avoid notoriety, he 
retired to a rather shaded seat, by a large co- 
lumn, but not far from the young Greek lady, 
towards whom the Prussian ambassador advanc- 
ed, and after some nothings, to which she mere- 
ly noddeal, proceeded to make remarks on the 
little world around them. His remarks were 
sensible, and seasoned with considerable liveli- 
ness and spirit. His auditor was very attentive, 
but replied not until he introduced the Poles. 
The name of Pole changed her manner; her 
face, before rather pale, was flushed, and again 
became more deadly pale. The voluble ambas- 
sador placed the change tothe credit of hisown 
eloquence, and proceeded to observe, “that the 
Polish exiles wandered like spirits driven from 
Paradise.” 


The flush both of cheek and eye returned to 
the face of the young Greek, and with a manner 
which abashed even the ambassador, she de- 
manded, in elegant Polish, ‘*How he knew whe- 
ther or not she herself might not be one of 
those Peri?” ‘the ambassador stood for a mo- 
ment, as if thrown into a perplexing train of re- 
flection, but regaining some more self-posses- 
sion, he bowed very respectfully, and observed, 
“Have I not the honor to stand before Clara of 
Ismeana?” Speaking again in Polish, she re- 
plied, 1 am Clara of Ismeane; and more, Iam 
one of the exiled from the land of every human 
worth.” 


Pronouncing the latter words her voice was 
raised, and though harmonious in its tones, it 
reached the heart of the young Polish officer, 
and the very soul of the Prussian ambassador.— 
On the latter her name seemed to have an over- 
powering effect, utterly inexplicable to the ob- 
ject. His manner became respectful to adula- 
tion, though his worship was paid to a deat 
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deity. Unrepulsed, however, by the coldness, 
and even disdain of Clara, the ambassador per- 
severed, and in a very insinuating manner con- 
tinued: ‘*he longer we are in search ofa gem, 
and the higher its price, the more we estimate 
its value. Since my arrival here, there is a 
sparkling sapphire, for which a high reward is 
otfered.”’ 

‘* To send it to Siberia, to sparkle on the fin- 
er of a Samoid,” replied Clara.” 

** To place it in a ground of gold, where no 
rude eye can scan; or rude hand tarnish its lus- 
tre,” said the ambassador. 

** Was it lost on the field of Maceioewice?” 
sarcastically demanded Clara; and before he had 
either time or presence of mind to reply, she 
resumed, in the same strain, “ If it was lost 
there, perhaps it may be found in possession of 
some of the plunderers of the dead!’’ As she 
pronounced the last words a venerable man came 
torward, to whom Clara pointed, and addressing 
the ambassador of Prussia, introduced him as 
her father, and concluded by observing, ‘*There 
i a mystery in your expressions, which can be 
explained to my father, if necessary.” Ismeana 
paid his respects to the ambassador, and led his 
daughter from the scene—a scene in which it 
was very evident her feelings had nothing of 
accord, 

**That isa very extraordinary young lady,” 
said Aubert du Bayet to the Prussian ambassa- 
dor, as Clara and her father departed. “Strange! 
strange!”? ejaculated the abstracted ambassador, 
who also soon left the gaudy hails and retired to 
his own hotel. 

Every thing in and near Constantinople has 
always i°2en a mystery since the reign of Con- 
stantine I. At the latter end of 1796, there re- 
sided at Pera aman who could, by language and 
manner, pass for any one of half the nations of 
Kurope, and who seemed to have gained a per- 
sonal knowledge of every eminent character it 
contained. ‘This man wasa christian of all forms 
of christianity, and a follower of Omar at Con. 
stantinople, and of Ali atIspahan. Ibrahim, for 
such was his Mahometan name, was one of those 

who overheard the conversation between the 
Prus-ian ambassador and Claralsmeana. Though 
schooled in cold-blooded hardness of heart, by 
seeing the odious part of the human character 
so often displayed, the national feelings of Ibra- 
him were generous, humane and just; and in a 
region where the air was polluted by the breath 
ol spies, this singular man often counterworked 
tie most practised of that abominable tribe. 

Whilst Clara and her father left the Hotel de 
France in one direction, Ibrahim and the Polish 
oficer we have mentioned departed at another 
‘oor, They were no sooner in the street than 
Ibrahim, without speaking, seized the arm of 
his companion, and led him to the lodging of the 
former, and into an inner apartment. ‘They 
Were seated several minutes before either spoke, 
out Ibrahim at length broke silence. ‘So, Co- 


} . . . 
‘onel Kaminski, you have at last seen Clara Is- 
meana,” 
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*‘[ have,” replied Kaminski. ‘And is such a 
woman to be lost in Turkey?” 

“She is not to be lost in Turkey,” replied 
Ibrahim, emphatically, ‘‘unless some cursed Ba- 
shaw should seize her by stealth. But, Ka- 
minski, do you know aught of Clement Meyer- 
field?” 

‘* That gallant young man fell by my side, in 
the field,’”? mournfully said Kaminski, “And is 
now alive, and in good health,’ smiling, said 
Ibrahim. “It is only a few days since 1 myself 
returned to this place trom Scio, where he now 
resides, in the family of the exiled Prince of Mo- 
rouzzi.”? 

“Clement Meyerfield alive!’ rapturously ex- 
claimed Kaminski, ‘* Yes,” replied Ibrahim, 
‘he is alive, and is destined to a happier fate 
than he himself at this moment can hazard to 
hope.” : 

Both were now interruped by a knocking at 
the outer door, and both were greatly relieved 
by a message from the Prussian ambassador, de- 
siring [brahim to come to the Prussian Hotel 
immediately. ‘Is that all?’”? exclaimed the rene- 
gade; ** 1 expected to sleep to-night ina sack at 
the bottom of the Golden Horn,” said he, with 
a grim smile, as he met the furious north-west 
wind, 

Arrived at the Prussian Hotel, he found the 
ambassador violently agitated, walking back- 
wards and forwards in his hall, into which Ibra- 
him no sooner entered than he sat down, and 
sighed, **My king, Frederick William If. is 
dangerously ill, and there is one thing he is most 
anxiously desirous to know before his death, 
which heaven avert.” The unexpected address 
for a moment struck to silence the ready Ibra- 
him, but quickly recovering himself, responded, 
‘* Frederick William is dangerously ill.” 

“Tbrahim,” impressively said the ambassador, 
«Jo you know aught of Clement Meyerfield?”’ 
“ That is a question,” replied Lbrahim, “which 
I have myself putthis very night.” ‘‘And can 
answer,’ said the ambassador, ‘‘ifany man in 
the world can answer.” 

‘If | was to answer,” replied Ibrahim, ‘* that 
the young Count Meyerfield was alive and well, 
what then?” “ That I have received not only 
permission for his return to his home, but posi- 
tive orders to use every diligence to induce him 
to return.—But is he living?” very seriously de - 
manded the ambassador. 

‘<T know you are a man of honour,” replied 
Ibrahim, *tand of course of humanity; therefore 
lL venture to say that Clement Meyerfield is 
alive, but more I cannot say. I am under a 
sacred promise to conceal his residence from 
every one but one of his most intimate friends, 
who has been named to me by himself, until his 
own permission is given; nor would [ have gone 
so far, but as you assure me the proscription 
against him is revoked, he may rise from the 
dead to his parents and to’”’—‘*Clara Ismeana,”’ 
smiled the ambassador. “Oh! my king, my 
friend, Frederick William, may yet have the 
happiness to see and consummate the reunion 
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of Clement and his parents! Against Clement 
no proscription was ever enacted.” 

‘* That re-union is not yet consummated,” 
sighed Ibrahim; ‘‘remember we are in Turkey; 
nor am I certain how far he may trust the cle- 
mency of an offended government.” ‘With the 
utmost security,” replied the ambassador; ‘‘ the 
clemency extended to young Meyerfield arises 
from motives over which even politics have but 
little influence; motives,the beneficence of which 
may indeed survive the heart in which they were 
conceived.” 

Measures were now concerted to reveal to 
Clement the happy change in his prospects; but 
all the address of the ambassador was foiled by 
the adroit Ibrahim, in regard to the place of 
concealment of the young Pole. It was also 
agreed that no hint of the existence of Clement 
should be conveyed to either his parents, or to 
Clara Ismeana or her father, until the young 
Count was safe with the ambassador, and his 
own consent obtained to further proceedings. — 
This caution, though taken from the very most 
generous motives, involved all parties in a series 
of misfortunes portending their entire ruin. 

To superintend the many mercantile transac- 
tions in which he was engaged, it was often ne- 
cessary for Phranza Ismeana to make voyages to 
Scio, Smyrna, and many other ports of the Le- 
vant. Whilst his daughter was in Poland less 
difficulty attended th-se voyages; but young, 
wealthy, and beautiful, the daughter was too 
precious, and exposed to too much danger to be 
Jeft under any protection but that of her father. 
At the moment when the splendid fete was given 
by Aubert du Bayet, Ismeana was making pre- 
parations to sail to Smyrna, where he intended 
to remain with his daughter until the spring of 
1797. We must now, however, trace the steps 


of the supposed lost Clement, and take leave of 


Ismeana and his family, and return to the field 
of Maccioewice. 

The immense superiority of force on the side 
of the Russians, rendered unavailing every ef- 
fort of the Poles. Kosciusko and his officers, 
seeing all lost, came to the desperate resolution 
to cut their way through the Russian cavalry — 
To effect this object a column was formed. The 
charge and shock were dreadful, but numbers 
and discipline prevailed. Kosciusko was borne 
down and trampled under foot. Clement Mey- 
erfield fell also, close to his General. Both were 
recovering their reason from the blows of Rus 
sian sabres, when a troop of Cossacks approach- 
ed. Meyerfield had merely strength to raise 
himself to one knee and make the appeal which 
saved Kosciusko, when he fainted and fell again, 
with his head resting on the breart of one of his 
dead companionsin arms. He was himself re- 
garded as dead by the Cossacks, and passed by 
as such; but not having recvived any vital wound 
he svon regained recollection, and had presence 
ef mind sufficient to know that his chance for 
escape depended on remaining undiscovered 
until after dark. 


Bruised and weak as he was, Clement, as soon 
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as sheltered from the view of the prowling ene- 
my, rose and painfully attempted to seek a place 
of safety. About a league from the field of bat- 
tle was asmall village, which had, a few days 
before, been saved from pillage by the timely 
aid of Clement and Romuald Kholheim. With 
great exertion he reached this hamlet, and found 
all silent. It was with much difficulty that he 
procured the opening of a door, but at length 
one did open. An old and very kindly-looking 
man appeared with a taper, but started back at 
the view of the apparition before bim. That 
spectre was in form of a man covered with 
blood, his clothes torn or cut, and visage hag- 
gerd in the extreme. The uniform bespoke him 
a Pole, and no sooner did Clement make known 
his name than a welcome and benediction were 
afforded. The old man was the cure of the vil- 
lage, and whose grey head Clement had saved 
by cutting down the raised arm of a Russian 
marauder. The reward was now given. His 
wounds were dressed, and himself laid on a good 
bed, his grateful host watching by him with un- 
remitting care. 

Speaking in Latin, to conceal his intentions 
from the servant, Clement disclosed to the 
cure who he was, and the precautions he had 
taken to impress his family and frlends with tne 
belief of his death, and disclosed also his future 
views. 

‘* Proscribed by an insulting conqueror,” said 
Clement, “*L am in reality dead to every thing 
dear to me on earth. Thousands of my coun- 
trymen are flying into France, but that ungrate- 
ful nation shall never have the use of my sword. 
If I must be a slave, why amI here? I shail 
endeavor to reach Turkey. My life has been so 
recluse as to leave me personally known to but 
afew. Alas! most of those few who did know 
me, and whom [ loved, are at rest. JI shallnow 
assume the name of Spielman, and pass as a Ger- 
man.” 

So strict was the discipline maintained by Ge- 
neral Fersen, that in one week after the battle 
of Maceioewice, the inhabitants of the country 
round his camp were following peaceably their 
ordinary occupations, and in an especial manner 
the persons and houses of the clergy were held 
sacred. It was to the latter honorable and truly 
politic conduct that Clement stood indebted for 
his escape. ‘The first question that General Fer- 
sen made to the captured officers was, if there 
was not amongst them the son of Alexander 
Count Meyerfield, of Ramvitz. ‘* There was,” 
replied Julian Niemcewicz, * but he fell on the 
field.”” ‘*And died to save my life,” patheti- 
cally ejaculated Kosciusko. 

Fersen sighed deeply, but in respect to the 
feelings of his prisoners, made no farther re- 
marks, except to inquire in a particular manner 


what part of the field the young Count had fall- , 


en; and next morning a long, minute, but of § 


course a fruitless search, was made for the body. 


All hope of his life and doubts of his death be- § 


ing abandoned, the Count, Countess, and Clara, 
were apprised of their loss as we have related. 
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Clement being merely bruised, recovered ra- | 
pidly, and in a few days took an eternal and af | 
fectionate leave of his protector, and with great 
fatigue, danger and difficulty, reached Bucha- 
rest, in Wallachia. The reader miy demand, 
why conceal his existence from his friend Romu- 
ald Kholheim, and from Niphon, his faithful 
servant? The answer is simple, and may be 
given in his own words as regards Kholheim— 
“The fewer who know a secret the better it is 
kept, and I cannot stand in the way of that fa- 
mily being restored to their country and for- 
tune.” This megnanimous devotion was found- 
ed on Clement being then ignorant of the secret 
and saving hand extended to himself and friends, 
and that at the time he was almost naked at Bu- 
charest, his presence at Warsaw, and request 
made to the Russian commander, would have 
restored whoever they were exerted to restore. 
But such is the fate of man. 


Clement again concealing himself from Ni- 
phon, was the consequence of his being one of 
those who knew the real relation between that 
young man and Clara. Niphen was about thir- 
ty-five years old, was the natural son of Phranza 
Ismeana, and of course the natural brother of 
Clara. This fact was known only to Ismeana, 
the father, to Niphon, and Clement. Clara was 
entirely unconscious that the unremitting and 
watchful attention of Niphon to her welfare and 
every wish was paternalregard. When Phranza 
ismeana sent his daughter into Poland, Niphon 
requested to follow her; the father gladly ac- 
ceded, and Niphon procured the place he so 
long and worthily held. Clement naturally con- 
cluded, that if Niphon knew of his being alive, 
that his brotherly feelings would induce him to 
teveal to Clara a secret of such importance. 

Niphon followed his father and sister back 
to Turkey, whilst Clement became a wander- 
trunder the name of Spielman, and reached 
Bucharest as we have seen. Seated near the 
stove, his hat over his face, and silent in a 
crowd, Henry Spielman listened to the jargon 
oftavern loungers on the evening of the third 
day after his arrival at Bucharest. Asa noisy 
Wallachian was showing his scars, and fighting 
o's battles with his crutch, a very prepossessing 
lan sat down by Clement, and addressing him 
‘1 excellent German, made some passing re- 
marks, and then continued by observing, “There 
snot one other person but ourselves in the 
toom who understands German; we may, there- 
lore, converse freely, M. Spielman. You will 
pardon me, sir, when I say your appearance has 
interested me very greatly, and has also excited 
‘he respect of another man of more consequence 
‘han myself.’’? Here the stranger put into the 
‘and of Clement a note of invitation from prince 
‘orouzzi, to visit him at his palace the ensuing 
tvening, Whilst Clement held the note in his 
hand, and was pondering on the singularity of 
‘ie Circumstance, his new friend eyed him at- 
‘entively, and at length rising, whilst repeating 
“he respectful interest he had before prefessed, 
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1d concluded by saying, “7 will have the plea- 


90 
wt He 


sure to meet you and be your drogoman on this: > 


verge of two religions, where you find all the 
vices of both, and little of the virtues of either.” 

Reflecting seriously on his situation, whilst 
fearing some evil design, Clement concluded, 
however, to accept the invitation of the Hospo- 
dar,* though he could not account for why it 
was given. Evening of the next day came, and 
the stranger was true to his appointment, and 
in a few moments the young Count was ushered 
into a splendid room, where sat a very intelli- 
gent looking man, and one upon whose features 
sat a benevolent smile. Addressing Clement in 
German, he welcomed him to Bucharest, but 
hinted politely that M. Spielman might naturally 
dread disguise, as he must himself be more than 
he pretended.”’ 

*“*f am what I pretend,” replied Clement; “I 
am an exile.’? **Of which you may find many 
in every island of the Archipelago,’’ said Mo- 
rouzzi. 

Here refreshments were brought in, and Cle- 
ment finding himself for a moment restored to 
the enjoyment of polished society, and his eye 
filled by the picture of magnificence which cus- 
tom had made requisite to enjoyment, became 
more elevated tnan he had been for many 
months. ‘here were but the three persons in 
the room,—the Hospodar, Clement, and the 
stranger. The conversation became very ani- 
mated, and naturally turned on the great events 
of the times, and especially on the revolutions 
of France and Poland. ‘Towards the latter the 
Hospodar artfully drew Clement, and the young 
disguised Pole was no little astonished to find 
each of his entertainers minutely acquainted 
with Poland. The characters of the monarchs, 
ministers, and conspicuous European Generals, 
passed in review. Clement was all attention, 
and was thrown completely off his guard, when, 
after a short silence, the Hospodar, Jooking 
earnestly in his face, asked him, ‘* If he had 
ever travelle| in Poland.” Clement could not 
deny but he had been in that country. ‘* And 
at Rauwitz, In Posen,’’ continued the Hospodar. 
‘* Perhaps you may have known the Count and 
Countess of Meyerfield?’? 

Clement could command himself no longer; 
his lip quivered with indignation and at the 
treachery he supposed had been practised upon 
him, and rising, observed in Polish, “I am be- 
trayed.” 

‘The Hospodar and the stranger, by -whose 
means Clement had been brought to the palace, 
both smiled at his emotion; but the former, 
kindly taking his hand, reseated him, as he ad- 
dressed him thus— 

‘*We are correct; you are Clement, son of 
Aiexander Count Meyerfield and Severina, of 





* A title given to the princes or other Turkish viee 
gerents of Wallachia and Moldavia. Except in not 
having military authority, the Hospodars are Pachas, 
They have generally been chosen from the Greeks of 
the Phanon, and since the reign of Selim III. confined 
to four families; those of the two Souzzos, Callimachi, 
and Morouzzi. 
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» Kargowa; but you are not betrayed; you are 
- safe and amongst friends.” 


‘‘The moment T saw you enter the city,” 
now observed Ibrahim—for it was the same every 
where present renegado whom we have already 
introduced—“your strong resemblance to your 
excellent mother enabled me to recognize her 
son. ‘To that son I can now pay a heavy debt; 
not one of gratitude, but of money actually ad- 
vance. Iam,” continued Ibrahim, ‘* by nation 
a Frenchman, but was by an accident, not ne- 
cessary to mention, thrown early into Turkey. 
{ was a soldier in their army when the Turks 
were defeated by the Russians. I was unhorsed 
and on the point of being massacred, when I 
was saved by a very pleasing looking young 
man, whom I afterwards learned was only a vo- 
junteer under . He wasa Pole, 
and your father—it was Count Meyerfield. By 
his means I was taken to Warsaw, subsisted, 
and supplied with means to return to Constanti- 
nople.”’ 





Clement now, at their joint request, gave a 
recital of the events which had contributed to 
reduce him to his present condition. It would 
be injustice to say his narrative was heard with 
attention—it was heard with the most intense 
interest. As Clement closed, Morouzzi, whose 
hatred to the Russians was as national and more 
durable, exclaimed, ‘*lhat tigress never sleeps.” 
Both then promised to Clement what they reli- 
giously fulfilled,—inviolable secrecy as to his 
name, or his being yetalive. But Ibrahim went 
farther. He, with great adroitness, induced 
Clement to accept pecuniary aid, as payment of 
money advanced by Count Meyerfield. In fine, 
Morouzzi, under various pretences, retained 
Clement in his family, and in the spring of 1795, 
they both, with Ibrahim, removed to Constan- 
tinople. 


In that city Clement learned the return of 
Clara and her father, who were, he found, re- 
siding near the palace of Morouzzi. This intel- 
ligence imbittered his residence. He explain- 
ed frankly to Morouzzi the relation between 
them; avowed his unchangeable affection, but 
declared that in his adverse fortunes no earthly 
evil could be so distressing as to have his exist- 
ence revealed to that devoted woman. He 
stated that, known ashe was to both Clara and 
Niphon, his discovery was ce'tain if he remain- 
ed eitherat the Phanaror atPera. Ibrahim was 
then consulted, and by his advice Clement was 
removed to the island of Scio. There, secluded 
trom the world, and hopelessly separated from 
his almost adored parents, and from her whom 
life was less precious, the balmy gales, the 
orange and citron groves, the richest vineyards 
on earth bloomed in vain; his soul recoiled upon 
itself. In some moments of peculiar despond- 
ence he mentally exclaimed, “1 must return 
home, throw myself at the feet of my parents.” 
But recollecting himself, would again mentally 
reject the alternative. ‘‘I am dead to them, 


mourned, and if not forgoiten, time will soften 
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their regrets, and why should I bring ruin on my 
father’s house?” al 
But whilst the heart of the exile was thus iu 





praying on itself, and youth wrestling with can ° 
kering care, events were in train to restore him Ke 
to his home, his country, and the beloved of his wi 
inmost bosom, 
January 13th, 1797, Phranza Ismeana, with ai 
his children, sailed from Constantinople on their th: 
voyage to Smyrna, and by a freak of fortune wid 
lbrahim was a passenger in the same vessel,— ja 
The intention of the renegade was to visit and bis 
prepare Clement for the change in his fortunes; hit 


and as at that season vessels leaving Constantino- i 


ple was rare, he was compelled to go by the route aio 
nig 













of Smyrna. Sailing slowly down the Marmora far 
and the Hellespont, Ibrahim put his powers of ” 
insinuation once more to the trial, in procuring ir: 
the confidence of his fellow-passengers, and ies 
d ; it dor 
succeeded. He found by their conversation that ‘J 
the memory of the family of Meyerfield was vi- we 
vidly and gr:.tefully cherished. With that deep a 
caution which so many cover under levity, but : 
concealed by Ibrahim under the apparent ne 
, ; Sg less 
phlegm of a Turk, he gained all he desired ‘to befo 
know from the Ismeana family, without exciting onl 
in any of the members of that family the smallest of § 
suspicion that he ever knew Clement or his ps- a 
rents personally. He discovered that of all pos- of th 
sible discoveries, the most welcome to them P 
would be the re-appearance of Clement. 
The voyage, from contrary winds, was rather as be 
tedious, though, for the season, not otherwise pa 
unpleasant. It was the fourth day, in the morn- acon 
ing, before the vessel cleared the Dardanelles, them 
and entered the open Archipelago; and the fifth, “O 
in the afternoon, before the high promontory of stead, 
Cape Signi, in the island of Mytilene, was des 9 °% cut 
cried. Passing that cape, the course was chang: city.” 
ed to south-east, in order to reach the Gulf ot Th 
Smyrna. ran al, 
The two last dayshad been uncommonly fine, 9 8d in 
but the afternoon of the last evinced to the prac- sucke: 
tised eye of Ibrahim and Ismeana, that a north- gm With t 
east gale was threatened; nor was the menacing demor 
aspect of the heavens the only enemy they had ‘tom b 
to dread; the Grecian and Asiatic islands, always im Nipho. 
infested with pirates, were so at that time in an gm Stanc: 
extraordinary degree. In 1792, by the instiga: In th 
tion of Russia, and from the national hatred ol MM paiq p, 
the Greeks to the Turks, the famous rover, MM cellent 
Lambro Cazzioni, ravaged many of the Turkish low, 
towns in the Archipelago, captured their VesHi threw | 
sels, and excited universal terror. Finally aban- only ou 
doned by the Russians, and overwhelmed by 4M shore 9 
superior force, the fleet of Lambro was destroy" tbateg 
ed, his companions slain, and himself driven ing "i 
from the sea to the mountains of Albania. The himself 
maritime daring of Lambro did not perish W!GM turned , 
his power, for many of his most intrepid officers §ciy 
escaped, and without his grandeur of soul OMe], 7, 
humanity, possessed with profound seamanship HMM torth of 
most accurate knowledge of the intricate NAVE" phon w, 
tion of Greece and western Asia. : dad bee 
Nearly opposite Porto Caloni, in the island OW j,, dista 


Mme ng 





Mytilene, as their barque was slowly bor¢ 




















j slong, Ibrahim, whose glass was constantly in 
his hand, called to Ismeana, and pointed out a 
F iow vessel coasting towards Cape Petra. ‘*That 
: villain’? observed Ibrahim, “is a pirate, from 
” whose fangs the coming storm may save us, for | 
#g 1 fear nothing else can.”’ Ismeana, naturally 
brave, but feeling as a father, remained silent, 
h whilst trembling with anxiety. ‘*I have made 
i that stupid blockhead drunk,” said Ibrahim, 
a speaking of the captain, ‘*in order to save him 
% and ourselves. If he iscaught by any of Lam- 
id bro’s disciples, impaling may be a mitigation of 
8; his fate.” 
a The storm and the pirate came together, and 
om night soon followed. Happily the wind raged 
oe from the north-east, and Ibrahim, who now 
of conducted the vessel, laid herto the southward, 
nS with a view to reach the small group of Spalma- 
“sig dori, between the peninsula of ‘Tchesme and the 
hat island of Scio. This was effected as if by a 
a miracle, and next morning discovered their pi- 
Pp rate enemy about a quarter league, bearing 
but down uponthem. The captain now, as sense- 
om less from terror as he was from wine the day 
as before, left the command to Ibrahim, who made 
ing every effort to reach Porto Delfino, in the island 
lest of Scio, about three leagues distant, but the su- 
P*” @@ perior sailing of the pirate defeated the exertions 
val of the merchant vessel. 
aa “We may as well die with arms in our hands 
eer asbe massacred by those monsters,” said Ni- 
vise phon, as his weeping, terrified sister, who had 
iain. been made acquainted with the relation between 
Hles, them, hung on his arm. 
nfth, “Our resistance,’’ replied Ibrahim, who with 
“y of steady eye was viewing the approaching horde 
‘des of cut throats, * will only exasperate their fero- 
lang: city.” 
if ot There was little time to deliberate: the pirate 
tan alongside, and grappled the merchantman, 
fine, a °0d instantly upwards of twenty armed blood- 
prac: suckers were on herdeck. Their commander, 
‘orth- with the body of a Hercules and the look of a 
acing a (mon, seized on the shrieking Clara. A blow 
y had itom her brother was returned by another, and 
jways  \iphon was hurled into the waves, and all re- 
jn an Mag S3lance ceased. 
stipe” Inthe confusion of the moment, the pirates 
red OL GM paid no farther regard to Niphon, who, an ex- 
rovel, MM cellent swimmer, was but little stunned by the 
urkis\ MM blow, and, recovering his presence uf mind, 
ir ves threw himself on his back, and keeping his face 
y aba HM only out of the water, slowly floated towards the 
1 by “i shore of Scio. The storm of the day before had 
estroy” abated, anda gentle south-east wind was blow- 
drive" ing from the coast of Asia. When he thought 
. The himself beyond the notice of the pirates, he 
h Wit'@l turned and swam in hopes to be able to make 
office's Scio, which he effected, though nearly exhaust- 
soul OM ed. In part wafted into a small cave to the 
nshiP SMM torth of Cape Delfino, the almost distracted Ni- 
navif“¥M pion was observed by a man from shore, who 
lad been witness to the capture, though at too 
sland os * distance te see the struggling victim untilhe 
y bori“Hcme near the land. No sooner discovered, 
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however, but the impulse to give assistance was 
followed by haste to receive the unfortunate, 


met him with open arms. A scream of madden- 
ing astonishment burst from both. The succor- 
| ing stranger was Clement Meyerfield. The first 
impulse was to rush into each other’s arms; but 
Niphon, recollecting his father and sister, raised 
his hands towards the two vessels, and in a voice 
choaked witn rage and despair exclaimed, ‘*My 
father and my sister Clara are in the hands of 
that infernal crew.’’ 

Zimmerman, in his Essay on Solitude, has 
long since recorded an observation of Count 
Lippe Buckeburg, that the extreme of safety 
and danger has the same effect on the human 
mind. In the present case the truth of the ob- 
servation was fully sustained. ‘Two men, whose 
whole earthly happiness was at stake, were re- 
stored to instant calmness. Clement had rode 
from the city of Scio that morning, and had an 
excellent horse, on which both mounted, and in 
less than an hour reached the city again. The 
distance was about ten English miles. Happily 
there was a French sloop of war in the harbor, 
which had come in a few days before. Clement 
had made some acquaintance with the young 
captain, who, light of heart, was as brave as—as 
any Frenchman. Without seeing the astonished 
citizens, who beheld Clementand his companion 
passing through the streets at full gallop, both 
reached the harbour, and hailed the ‘* Aigle 
Jaune”—Yellow Eagle. Their gestures and 
cries gave alacrity to the active Frenchman, and 
they were in a few moments on board. 

* For God’s sake, my friend,’ exclaimed Ro- 
selle, the French captain, ‘*what is the accident 
or danger?” 

Ina few but impressive words, Niphon ex- 
plained the case to Roselle, and in a very few 
minutes more the wings of the Yellow Eagle 
were before the wind. For once the wery pi 
rate was in a fair way to fall an instant victim to 
his contempt of Turkish navigators. Roselle 
exposed no colors, and as the Yellow Eagle came 
up the strait she was at first mistaken for a 
Turkish vessel, but her superior sailing unde- 
ceived the pirate. ‘The valuable effects and 
prisoners had already been secured, and the 
merchantman set on fire. The dread that the 
prisoners might be exposed to a terrible death 
saved the pirate frominstant capture, as Niphon 
insisted on himself visiting the burning vessel. 
Clement was restrained by main force from be- 
ing of the party. 

This examination gave time to the pirate to 
gain the pass between Spalmadori and Scio, but 
no sooner was it ascertained that Ismeana, and 
his daughter, and Ibrahim, were borne away, 
than every feather of the Yellow Eagle was again 
set, and it now became .a chase for life. The 
pirate no sooner cleared the northern coast of 
Scio but he tacked to the south-west, and stand- 
ing between cape St. Nicholas and the islands of 
Ispera and Anti-Ispera, sailed directly for the 
strait between Punto Dailo and Cape Guawiia. 





Niphon was rising to hisféet as the stranger e 
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As the day advanced the wind freshened from 
‘the south-east, and the rapid sailing of both ves- 
‘sels may be estimated, as they passed the strait 
between Andros and Negropont before mid-day, 
a distance from Cape St. Nicholas, in Scio, of 
seventy English miles; and when darkness sepa- 
rated them from each other’s view, they were 
off Cape Skylleo, in the Morea, having made 
nearly one hundred and fifty miles; and if their 
wanton thirst of blood could have admitted ab- 
stinence, the pirates might have escaped. But 
though sailing for their lives, as Roselle had 
hoisted the tri-colored flag, and let them know 
the enemy they were to encounter or escape, as 
their vessel was passing between Cape Colonni, 
in Attica, and the island of Zea, a random shot 
was aimed at a defenceless fishing boat, which 
killed two men, and left a third struggling in 
the waves. Anxious as Roselle and his officers 
and friends were to seize the ruthless villains, 
their humane feelings could not admit their pass- 
ing a fellow creature, who, indirectly, was ex- 
posed to the peril of ‘death by their agency.— 
The sails were slackened, and the fisherman 
was brought on board. The humane act was 
amply rewarded; the rescued Greek was a very 
intelligent seaman, and informed Roselle that, if 
he was not mistaken, the pirate they were in 
chase of was Cara of Vostizza, and if so, he 
would attempt no harbour before reaching the 
Gulf of Arta; and that to secure him, the best 
plan would be to press on directly, and if pos- 
sible to reach that gulf before him. 


The advice of the Greek was so evidently 
correct that it was adopted, and the Yellow Ex- 
gle kept before the wind, and cleared the island 
of Cerigo early next morning. Both the ensu- 
ing days were hazy, but towards evening of the 
second day the wind shifted to the north-west, 
the mists and rain ceased, and as the air cleared, 
the Yellow Eagle was found off the northern 
point of the island of Cezaloma, and with the 
distant hills of St. Mauro reflecting a beautiful 
evening sun; but a far more welcome sight was 
the pirate, issuing from the strait between St. 
Maura and the two opposing islands of Catalo- 
nia and Ithaca. It was afterwards ascertained 
that the rover had taken the inner passage, 
whilst, by the advice of the Greek pilot, the 
French ship was navigated westward of Cepho- 
lonia and St. Mana. 


Escape was rendered impossible: the two 
ships were within point blank shot when they 
were discovered to each other. Roselle made 
the conflict short and decisive. He avoided the 
use of his cannon after a single broadside, from 
fear of destroying the prisoners on board the pi- 
rate, but bore directly down upon his enemy, 
who, knowing the desperation of their situation, 
made a determined resistance. The Yellow 
Eagle was laid alongside, and with severe loss 
boarded the pirate. Clement and Niphon were 
amongst the foremost on deck. They were 
warned by the Greek pilot, that Cara of Vostiz- 
za would probably blow up his vessel rather 
than be taken, and that catastrophe was only 
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prevented by the desperate bravery of Niphon, 
who, rushing down, cut the arm from the shoul- 
der of the desperado, whilst stretched to apnly 
the match; a second blow terminated his career, 
Roselle had given orders to show no quarter; 
ana, indeed, none was demanded. The pirates 
cither fought to the last or cast themselves into 
the sea. 

Roselle and Clement were both slightly woun- 
ded. The Greek pilot and several of the crew 
were severely wounded, and eight were slain. 
Shall we describe the meeting between Clara 
and Clement, or will not the heart of the reader 
participate the overflowing raptures which, on 
one side, was receiving a treasure long consign- 
ed to the grave? 

The beauty and innocence of Clara, and the. 
white hairs of her father, had made some im- 
pression on the hearts of even their nefarious 
captors; but the ultimate safety of the prisoners 
was secured by the pressing danger from the 
French cruiser, and the presence of mind of 
Ibrahim. The renegado, schooled by a life of 
incessant change, was equally collected in safety 
or danger. Whether in the saloons of the French 
ambassador at Pera, or a captive on the deck of 
Cora of Vostizza, he was ever ready to take ad- 
vantage of the characters by whom he was sur- 
rounded. His own preservation and that of his 
two fellow-sufferers, and also the poor captured 
Greeks, depended indeed on his exertions.— 
Subdued by indescribable terror, the father and 
daughter clung to each other. The ruffian Cara 
advanced to separate them, when Ibrahim, with 
ever smiling composure, stepped before the fe- 
rocious commander, and observed, “Noble cap- 
tain, we are thine; to thy bravery we submit; 
but oh! do not tear asunder the child and pa- 
rent I fear much, if thou do’st, that maiden 
cannot survive.” 


for once arrayed to protect the innocent and 
feeble. One of the crew whispered to Cara, 
‘Remember, Halil, if we can save this diamond 
our fortunes are made. 


prize.” 

their vessel rifled and set on fire. 
cabin. 
Yellow Eaghk. 

pied by the greatness and bitterness 


ment, was called into counsel. 








Avarice, the mother of so many crimes, was | 


By the Holy Star, the | 
Grand Seignor would make terms for such 4 


They had but little time to parley. The Greek | 
captain and his men were secured in the hold; j 
Ismeana, his § 
daughter, and Ibrahim, were confined in the § 
it was apparent from the slowness, and, | 
in some respects, carelessness of their proceed- d 
ings, that the pirates apprehended no immediate J 
danger, and were completely surprised by the | 






Ismeana and his child were too much occu-} 
of theitg 
fate to observe aught around them, but Ibrahim) 
was cool and attentive; and, to his own astonish-| 
He was ordered | 
on deck as the canvass of the Yellow Eagle) 
swelled and cleared the coast of Scio, sweep!ns) 
before the wind towards the Spalmadori. W ith 
every alacrity the pirates were getting under) 
way, as Ibrahim, with the sword at his throats) 
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was ordered to examine the approaching vessel, 
and give his opinion of what she was, 

With the utmost composure Ibrahim exa- 
mined the Yellow Eagle, and knowing the folly 
of any deception, told Cara Vostizza that, in his 
opinion, the vessel before them was a French 
cruizer. This accorded with the ill-concealed 
fears of the pirate crew, and now all sail was 
made to clear the strait and gain the open 
#gean sea. Ibrahim remained on deck, and 
had full leisure tobehold the chase. As the 
pirate coasted along the northern shore of Scio, 
there were strong doubts which course to pur- 
sue, but the direct one to their ultimate strong 
hold was adopted and both vessels made, per- 
haps, the most rapid vovage ever performed 
from the island of Scio to the coast of the Mo- 
rea. As the day declined, the spirits of the pi- 
rates rose; and as thesun sunk into the bosom of 
the deep, along, hoarse, and demoniac laugh, 
mingled with the winds over the sea of Greece. 
Darkness and death were the least evils which 
hung over the heads of Clara and her father.— 
The most dreadful of all—slavery—seemed the 
fate of one of the most finished beings in Eu- 
rope. In her ravings of regret, the peaceful 
eastle of Meyerfield seemed a paradise, from 
which she was forever driven, to be plunged 
into a yawning gulf. ‘The spirit of Clement 
seemed to beckon from the heaven of heavens, 
but he seemed enthroned immeasurably beyond 
her reach. ‘Ihe mournful shade of her brother 
invited to regions of peace, but he also appeared 
to soar far from earth. 

Ismeana, as his breaking heart yearned over 
his lost children, the most poignant regret added 
to his almost unbearable misery. ‘ Why did I 
remove my children from the sun of civiliza- 
lion??? groaned the old man—‘‘why did I expose 
this angel in these regions of darkness, horror, 
and crime? Oh my Clara, my Niphon!”? 

In those days of anxiety, hupe and fear, Ibra- 
him was by far the most collected person in 
either vessel. As the darkness of night in- 
creased, he observed the pirates keeping their 
course, and next morning, whilst passing be- 
tween Cape Saint Angelo and the island of Ca- 
Tigo, a vessel was descried at the far distant 
south-west, which was, no doubt, the Yellow 
Eagle. The pirate slackened sail, and did not 
pass Cape Metapan until after mid-day. This 
precaution of prudence was the ultimate cause 
of their capture, as, if the pirates had continued 
their press of sail, they must have reached the 
Gulf of Arta before the Yellow Eagle. 


The forenoon of the last day of the chase the 
wind blew almost a gale from the south-east, as 
ifto aid these enemies of man; and their joy be- 
came boisterous, and for the first time insulting 
‘o their prisoners. Rude and obscene jests were 
bandied along deck, and their anticipated fro- 
licks on shore hailed with great glee. But their 
Joy was doomed to a rapid and fatal interrup- 
tion, As their vessel was clearing the very nar- 
Tow strait between Cape St. Mamo and Cephia- 
ionia, the wind at once changed, and came with 
22 
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great force from the north-west. The little 
island of Ithaca lay behind them, and before 
them, bearing down with loud shouts and full 
sail, their terrible enemy, the Yellow Eagle. _ 

Ibrahim always afterwards expressed his opi- 
nion, that, if « moment of reflection had been 
permitted them, their prisoners would have been 
massacred; but the danger came too rapid and 
overpowering, and the issue of the contest al- 
realy related. 

Clement and Niphon burst into the cabin to- 
gether, where, interlocked in each other’s 
arms, sat the trembling father and daughter.— 
* Receive our souls, thou God of mercy,” fer- 
vently breathed Ismeana, as he pressed his child 
and hid his face from the expected stroke. 

“My father, my sister,’? exclaimed Niphon, 
throwing himself at their feet, “you are safe, 
you are free!”? 

‘“We are safe and free,” replied Ismeana.— 
‘“‘Oh, my son—can that be my son?” 

‘*Itis your son, both your sons,” rejoined Ni- 
phon; “ here is Clement raised from the dead.”’ 

“Oh, I am indeed in the heaven of the bless- 
ed,” sighed Clara, wildly, raising her head and 
gazing around her. “1 hear the voices of my 
father, brother, and my Clement.” 

**Yes, my Clara, you do hear the voice of 
your Clement,” and once more she was enclosed 
to his bosom, as Ibrahim with most heartfelt joy 
surveyed the group. 

Whilst this too joyous scene passed in the €a- 
bin, captain Roselle was enacting a high part on 
deck, laughing, singing Ca Ira, and jeering the 
poor liberated Greek captain and his crew, as 
they were introduced to day light from the hold 
of the pirate. 

‘** My good friend, Iam sorry to raise you from 
Styx, so far from home,” roared Roselle to the 
bewildered Greek captain. ‘* You have had a 
fine passage through the Cyclades, and half 
round the Peloporessus; where do you suppose 
you are now?” 

“In the land of the living,” replied the Greek, 
with more naivete than could be expected. 

“Yes,” replied Roselle, and for which the 
Grand Seignor will never be sufficiently grate- 
ful, I fear; but here is a swift sailer to carry you 
back to Constantinople, from where, if you take 
my advice, you will remain until——until you 
learn to go to sea,” 

Whilst these arrangements were made on 
deck, the party in the cabin had regained a 
small share of their senses, and by aid of Niphon 
and Ibrahim, their effects and money were re- 
moved from the pirate vessel to the Yellow Ea 
gle; and the former, with all she contained, 
abandoned to the poor plundered Greeks, who 
made out, in the course of the winter, to reach 
the Bosphorus. 


The wounded men dressed, and the dead 
consigned with due honours to the deep, with 
every other n@®essary order given, Captain 
Roselle stood in and rode out the heavy sea of 
the night after the battle, in a small harbour of 
Capalonia, The next day the wind shifted to 
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the south-west, and Roselle, addressing Isme- 
ana, observed, **I have to visit Corfu before my 
return to France, and, as [ am so near, if not in- 
convenient, I would prefer doing so now.”’ 


Ismeanz replied, “f have some mercantile 
concerns to settle at that place, and have there- 
fore no objections to suc ha course.” It was 
then agreed to, and the wings of the Yellow 
Eagle once more expanded, and next morning 
they were safely moored in the harbour of 
Corfa. 


Ibrahim had informed Clement of the interest 
taken in his fate by the Prussian ambassador; 
that his returp to Poland was open, and that for 
reasons he could not explain, the Prussian agents 
were anxious for his return. To these unex- 
pected changes of fortune Ibrahim sat before 
him the joy of his parents, and the happiness of 
bearing to them such a daughter as Clara. A 
long, and-we need not say, interesting conver- 
sation took place between Clement, Clara, and 
Ismeana and his son. Who had most influence 
on Clement it is not necessary to determine, but 
before they arrived at Corfu, it was settled that 
Roselle was to convey them to Smyrna, from 
whence they were to proceed to Constantino- 
ple, and concert farther measures with the Prus- 
sian ambassador. 


Ona soft winter morning the Yellow Eagle 
was at anchor before the town and harbour of 
Corfu, and preparations making to land the Is- 
meana family, as Roselle facetiously cailed his 
passengers. A pilot conducted them to shore, 
where they were met by an officer, who escorted 
them to the government hall, where, amongst 
a crowd which had been attracted by the intel- 
ligence of the arrival of the Yellow Eagle, and 
the interesting events of her cruize, entered a 
foreign officer, Their eyes met. Clement— 
Romuald—were exchanged. ‘* Was it my be- 
loved friends,’’ most earnestly breathed Romu- 
ald, ‘‘who were thus snatched from ten thousand 
deaths?” 

“They were your friends,’’ replied Clement, 
“and hereis their gallant deliverer,” presenting 
the really noble-looking Roselle, who, blooming 
in youth, embrowned by exposure to the sea, 
and now animated bv a well deserved inward 
joy. It was seldom, indeed, in the history of 
human vicissitude, that a more attractive group 
was ever formed. The venerable, tall, and still 
graceful Ismeana;—his exquisitely beautiful 
daughter;—the manly and martial appearance of 
Clement, Romuald, Roselle, Niphon, and Ibra- 
him, under the novel circumstances of the case, 
for the moment silenced all other subjects of 

discourse at Corfu. 


The ceremonies of public reception being 
finished, Romuald, bowing to Ismeana and his 
daughter, smilingly observed, ‘* My friend Cle- 
ment and myself have to settle which of us are 
to sustain the heavy charge of——” here he 
paused, and then resumed, ‘* While the dispute 
is pending, there is another person to consult— 
my father.” 
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Romuald now led the wondering party to the 
skirts of the town, where, embosomed in an 
orange grove, rose a rustic but elegant little 
seat, into which they were led, and in which ad. 
vanced to receive them Labanoff Kholheim.— 
Here, in a recess of the island of Corfu, the 
events of the past years were recalled, and a 
more smiling futurity opened to one family, 
whilst clouds and lengthened exile hung on ano- 
ther. 

The Kholheims had made arrangements to 
remove to the United States, and after the de- 
parture of their guests, only a few weeks inter- 
vened until they had passed the herculean gates 
and the shores of Europe were lost to their view. 
Let us now follow the family of Ismeana and 
their friends. 

After a few days repose at Corfu, the French 
captain sailed for Smyrna, where he anchored 
safely in the latter end of February, and where 
he received the most valuable of all rewards— 
the gratitude of those worthy to be grateful; and 
ina few weeks heard of their sate arrival at 
Pera. 

Clement and his now betrothed Clara were 
received in the open arms of the Prussian ambas- 
sador. ‘*¥You have ledus alla fine chase, young 
man,’’ said the ambassador, ‘fand have much to 
fepent of; but we may hope this gem (pointing 
to Clara) will be your ransom from future exile. 
And Ma’lle. Ismeana, what do you think of the 
gem you have received from the field of Mac:- 
cieowice?”’ 

To this retort, so long delayed, Clara blushed 
and was silent; but her father, with tears of gra- 
titude, pressed the hand of the ambassador, 
saying, with strong feeling, ‘* Let my child be 
once in safety in the castle of Meyerfield, in 
christian, civilized Europe, and my grey hairs 
will go down to the grave in peace, and my 
heart will, to its last pulse, bless the king and 
people who heve given her protection.” 

The next day after this happy interview, Cle- 
ment and Clara, inthe Prussian chapel at Pera, 
and in the presence of the ambassador and suite, 
her father and brother, and Ibrahim, were united 
to no more separate in life. Enjoying safety, 
hope, and cultivated society, let us leave them 


afew weeks, and once more revisit the desolate | 


castle of Meyerfield, and the still disconsolate 
parents, 

The spring of 1797 was far advanced, and the 
third year was nearly closed since the fatal news 
reached them that their sweetly beloved son lay 
cold and unburied on the field of death. 
afternoon was balmy, as the countess, with an 
unusually cheering smile, invited her husband to 
aseatin the porch, commanding adistant view 
of Rauwitz, and the fine lines of trees between 
the city and castle. 


**1 know not why, my husband, but all this 


day my heart has been remarkably light and joy: | 


ous,” said the countess. ‘1 can even think 
without a tear on Clement.” 


carriage?” interrupted the count. 
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call him our friend—the marquis of Lucchesini. 
Your spirits have been infusea into my bosom, 
Seve.ina, but I hope no new calamity may check 
our lightness of heart.” 

Here Lucchesini advanced, and was received 
and ushered into the hall. Sweeping his eye 
round the sable curtains, and other indications 
of mourning, he playfully observed, “My friends, 
why this preservation of painful remembrances? 
are our joys to be fleeting, and our griefs lasting 
as life?” 

“Is there not often the highest enjoyment,” 
mournfully observed the countess, ‘in the in- 
dulgence of some sorrows?” 

“There may be such an enjoyment,” replied 
the marquis, “ but for my part, if I had lost a 
child, and was mourning over the bereavement, 

would very willingly give up the joy of grief 
for that of seeing my restored son.” As the 
last words were pronounced with a marked em- 
phasis on son, the marquis fixed his look search- 
ingly on his auditors, whilst taking from his ser- 
vant a very richly encased casket, which he 
placed before the astonished countess, handing 
heragold key. ‘‘Please open that case, madam, 
and let us see its contents.” 

The countess opened the casket, and, as the 
lid fell back, a scream of unutterable surprise 
escaped her. The first object which presented 
itself was a very richly set miniature of herself, 
which had been lost at a ball given in Berlin, by 
Frederick William {1. when prince royal ‘The 
second was an envelop of vellum, on which, in 
the hand writing of the king, was a full pardon 
to her son, and an invitation to return to his pa- 
ternal home, and a promise of future honours, 
promotion and protection. 

‘* What meaneth allthis?” earnestly demanded 
both the count and countess. 

** fcould never boast,” smilingly replied Luc- 
chesini, “of being very clear in verbal explana- 
tions, but one will soon be here who can better 
supply my awkwardness; and this evening away 
be the minister and cuurtier, I will for once bea 
man,” 

The very rapid advance of two carriages drew 
them all to the porch. The foremost carriage 
dashed forward to the steps of the castle, and 
Clement and Ciara were at the feet—in the arins 
of their parents, 

Ismeana, his son, and Ibrahim, were unseen. 
But why say more? That reader who would 
prefer any description to the picture involunta- 
rily formed in the mind, deserves not to revel at 
castle Meyerfield on such an evening. 


Though restored to their son and to happi- 
ness beyond hope, still mystery hung over the 
conduct of the king. That mystery was dissi- 
pated by his death, in the same year. Lucche- 
sini then explained that, when prince royal, 
Frederick had seen, admired, and loved, Seve- 
rina of Kargowa. It was him who picked up, 
and, against the rules of all codes but one, re- 
tained her portrait. Difference of rank forbade 
an honorable, and the heart of the prince con- 
ceived no other connection. Severina was to 
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him a sister, and when the revolution took place 
in Poland, and when Clement joined the army, 
positive orders were given to leave unmolested 
the count and countess; and when Clement was 
supposed to be slain, instructions were sent to 
the ambassadors and consols of Prussia, to pro- 
tect him, if by any happy chance he should be 
found amongst the fugitive Poles. The denoue- 
ment we know, 

Frederick William II. lived to receive at his 
court the count of Meyerfield and his children, 
and to see restored to every bliss that earth can 
give, Severina of Kargowa. His days were few 
after this happy consummation. On the 17th of 
November, of the same year, the nephew and 
beloved protege of Frederick I. ceased to live. 

MARK BANCROFT. 


—@.—- 


From the United Service Journal for February. 


THE MAROON WAR. 


The histories of detached corps and isolated 
vessels, and the personal narratives of indivi- 
dual officers and men, of which we are enabled 
to give so many interesting specimens in the 
United Service Journal, have all the elements 
of the old heroic tales, with the addition of the 
humanity and regulated feelings of civilized life, 
and with that high spirit of military gallantry 
and pride, which is justly to the glory of the 
present age. The partizan warfare in the revo- 
lutionary contest of America, is replete with in- 
terest, but the attention of Europe has been 
more recently absorbed by the Guerilla exploits 
of the ‘fyrol and the Peninsula. There is, how- 
ever, upon record, a war sustained by savages 
against disciplined troops, In a manner more 
extraordinary than any with which we are ac- 
quainted. We allude to the Maroon war of Ja- 
maica. The Maroons were totally ignorant of 
combined movements and discipline; they were 
not commanded by men of education, capable of 
imparting the latter and comprehending the 
former; nor were they stimulated by patriotism, 
or made enthusiasts by religion. In all these 
respects they were totally different from the 
Guerillas. ‘Their war was produced solely by a 
love of plunder, and of a life alternating be- 
tween the most torpid indolence and the most 
daring enterprise, to obtain the necessaries of 
existence. They had no cannon, nor cavalry; 
their arms consisted of swords, and muskets 
without bayonets, but with these they effected 
what is almost incredible. 

The white and slave population of Jamaice 
formed a mere belt, extending round the coasts. 
The interior of the island is a mountainous scene 
of wild and savage nature. It abounds with im- 
mense rocks, with rugged acclivities, and often 
with sides absolutely perpendicular. In these 
rocks there are numerous fissures and small 
glens of luxuriant herbage, presenting, perhaps, 
the most romantic and sublime scenery in the 
world. The whole interior of the island abound- 
ed in immense forest trees, or was covered with 
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brushwood, and with a gigantic herbage, capa- } Mulattoes, Indians, and Africans, called Black 


ble of concealing any number of men. The 
thorny brambles often rendered whole tracts of 
country impassable, except to the Maroons, whd 
cut narrow passages through them, or who, up- 
on their hands and knees, could travel under- 
neath them for miles. These sub-labyrinths, in- 
tricate, tortuous, and dangerous in the extreme, 
had been made by the wild hogs, and through 
them the Maroons travelled upon all-fours, un- 
til, coming to an opening, their unerring muskets 
picked off our videttes and sentries, and totally 
destroyed our outposts, without our men seeing 
the enemy by whom they were sacrificed. 


It is obvious that no country could be more 
favorable to savage warfare. In the centre of 
the island, from east to west, ran three parallel 
lines of glens, called cockpits. In each parallel, 
these natural basins were bounded by stupen- 
dous rocks, and communicated with each other 
by fissures, irregular, narrow, steep and rugged. 
The rocks fencing the cockpits to the south were 
almost inaccessible in every place, whilst those 
to the north were absolutely perpendicular.— 
Most of these cockpits abounded with majestic 
trees, and the soil, watered by innumerable rills, 
was luxuriant in the extreme. 


The Maroons were the descendants of the 
aboriginal inhabitants, and of negroes who had 
fied from their Spanish masters into the interior, 
when we captured the island in 1655. Their 
numbers had been increased by runaway slaves 
of every description, but particularly by the 
restless, brave, and ferocious African tribe of 
the Coromantees. Among the Maroons was a 
class with jet black complexions and regular 
handsome. features. The whole tribe of Maroons 
however, were tall, well made, and athletic; and 
when the Duke of Kent, after their surrender 
and shipment to Halifax, inspected them, he 
pronounced them the most extraordinarily fine 
body of men he had almost everseen. Their 
feats of strength and agility surprised our offi- 
cers. They could climb trees like monkeys, and 
could ascend rocks, and bound from crag to 
crag, where our most active soldiers could not 
approach. Their keenness of eye was most ex- 
traordinary; and sv acute was their sense of 
hearing, that, with their ears to the ground, 
they could detect our movements at a distance 
at which theirs to us were totally inaudible.— 
Patient of hunger and fatigue, they could select 
nutritious roots and herbs from the many which 
in that climate were deemed poisonous; whilst 
our ignorance prevented our discriminating the 
one from the other, and consequently deprived 
us of the use of all. Almost every man possess- 
ed a rifle, fowling piece, or musket, and their 
accuracy at fire was proved by the sequel to be 
superior to any thing on record. 

Their firat Chief, Cudjoe, had carried on a re 
gular war against us, until his name became the 
vexation of our officers and the terror of every 
white inhabitant. At length we obtained from 


the Musquitee shore, a body of semi-savages, 


Shots. These men, under an English adventu- 
rer, named James, fought the Maroons in their 
own style, but with very inferior success. The 
ferocity of the war, and the cruelties practised 
upon the white inhabitants, are incredible. At 
length by the aid of these Black Shots, and at 
an enormous expense of lives, we penetrated to 
the vicinity of Cudjoe’s fastnesses. Upon a high 
table land of several acres, called Flat Caver 
River, we built a set of barracks, with four bas- 
tions and high walls. In these we kept our 
stores of provisions and ammunition, with a con- 
siderable body of militia and regulars. The fa- 
tigue of bringing up supplies from the coast, by 
which, inthat climate, our troops had suffered 
great mortality, was now spared, and the pre- 
datory excursions of Cudjoe were considerably 
shecked. 


The Government now thought the Maroon 
were in their power, especially as they had been 
quiescent for several weeks, when they sudden- 
ly learned that Cudjoe and his whole tribe had 
decamped from their scene of operation in tho 
south-east of the island, and had moved to 
Trelawney, near the entrance of the great line 
of cockpits to the extreme north-west of the isl- 
and. The first and largest of those cockpits was 
called Petty River Bottom. It contained about 
seven acres of verdent soil, and the inaccessible 
sides were covered with the largest forest trees. 
The entrance was a mere fissure, passable only 
by the most vigorous and agile of mountaineers, 
and from the sides of which a few riflemen might 
have defended the defile against any numbers, or 
any species of attack. 


Under these circumstances did a few hundred 
savages keep the whole island of Jamaica in 
terror, baffie our military force, and oblige us 
at last to offer terms of peace. Col. Guthne 
was sent to make the overtures, and the scene 
between him and Cudjoe was characteristic in 
the extreme. The daring savage suddenly be- 
came a timid slave. The negociation took place 
in one of the wild fastnesses of the mountains, 
to which Col. Guthrie had advanced to offer 
terms. Cudjoe was rather a short man; un- 
commonly stout, with very strong African fea- 
tures, and a peculiar wildness in his manners.— 
He haa a very large lump of flesh upon his back, 
which was partly covered by the tattered re- 
mains of an old blue coat, of which the skit 
and sleeves below the elbows were wanting.— 
Round his heed was a scanty piece of dirty white 
cioth; he had a pair of loose drawers that did 
not reach his knees, and a small round hat with- 
out any rim. On his right side hung a cow's 
horn, with some powder, and a bag of large 
cut slugs. On his left was a knife, three inches 
broad, in a leathern sheath, suspended under 
the arm by a narrow strap that went round his 
shoulder. He had no shirt, and his clothes and 
skin were covered with the red dirt of the cock- 
pits. Such wasthe chief; and his men were 8% 








ragged and dirty as himself; and all had guse 
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and cutlasses. This treaty, signed in 1738, was 
as if between regular belligerents, but it stipu- 
lated that in future the Maroons should be re- 
gistered, and have two white agents residing 
amongst them. From this period to the last and 
most serious war of 1795, the relation of the 
Maroons to the whites became totally different. 
Their connection was friendly, and the planters 
had created in them both a contempt and a ha- 
tred of the negroes, whom, when fugitives, they 
always caught and restored to their masters.— 
inthis war it was proved that all the movements 
ofthe different chiefs or leaders of gangs had 
been isolated and independent; there had been 
no communication between them, and the effect 
is therefore the more astonishing. 


By this treaty, the Maroons at Trelawney 
Town, their principal seat, had 1500 acres of 
land allotted to them. A white superintendent, 
with four assistants, resided there. They be- 
ame attached to the planters, and rendered 
them all homage and very essential services.— 
On one occasion, when a large body of Coro- 
mantee negroes had risen upon their masters, 
and were successfully contending with our 
troops, murdering all that fell into their hands, 
the Maroons attacked them in the woods, kill- 
ed two thirds of their number, and brought the 
rest back to subjection. A Major James was 
the principal superintendent of the Maroons.— 
He was the son of the celebrated leader of the 
Black Shot men; and the superstitious terror 
which the Maroons had entertained towards the 
father, they transferred to the son, accompani- 
ed, however, with veneration and affection. Ma- 
jor James was certainly an extraordinary per- 
son. With the education of a gentleman, and 
the science of a soldier, he possessed all the in- 
atincts and every corporeal quality in equal per- 
fection with the Maroons. He could beat the 
fleetest of them in their foot races, could foil 
their wrestling matches and sword fights, and 
could wear them out with fatigue in the danger- 
ous chase of the wild hogs in the mountains.— 
He was unerring with the rifle; and such was 
his influence among the tribes, that he could 
stop the ferocious conflicts, subdue their feuds, 
and punish the turbulent in the most summary 
manner. Upon this man the Government de- 
pended. Major James was possessed of a pri- 
vate fortune, and would occasionally absent 
himself from his duty to attend to his estates.— 
A law of compulsory residence was passed, 
which he refused to obey, except upon an in- 
crease of salary; and he was dismissed from his 
employment. The Maroons were chagrined in 
the extreme at this circumstance, and did all 
they coulddo to get Major James again amongst 
them. The authorities were inexorable. Other 
circumstances occurred to irritate the Maroons; 
the Negro insurrection in St. Domingo unsettled 
their minds, and finally a very questionable act 
of severity, not to say of cruelty, was practised 
upon them at this unfortunate juncture. ‘I'wo 
Maroons had been taken up for some offence in 
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the town of Montego Bay, and the magistrate 
had them flogged by a runaway negro, before 
the slaves ofthetown. The antipathy and con- 
tempt of the Maroons for the negroes, we have 
already noticed. This indignity was not to be 
borne, and it led to a most fatal war. Gen. 
Palmer and the local authorities, with some of 
the principal proprietors of the north side, wrote 
to the capital, advising that Major James might 
be restored to his office, and that concessions 
might be made to these people. These requests 
were unattended to, and immediately after the 
war broke out. Lord Balcarras, the Governor, 
deemed these men so formidable, that he direct- 
ly proclaimed martial law throughout the island, 
and detained the expedition about to sail for St. 
Domingo. The Success {frigate was in the of- 
fing, having on board the 83d Foot, Col. Fitch, 
a regiment in the finest order; and, what is ex- 
traordinary for the West Indies, mustering a 
thousand rank and file onthe parade. The Suc- 
cess was recalled by signal, and made to disem- 
bark the troops. 

Lord Balcarras proceeded immediately to 
Montego Bay, where he published a violent 
philippic against the Maroons, telling them that 
their town was surrounded by troops, resistance 
was in vain, and that he had set a price upon 
the heads of all who did not surrender in four 
days. 

This impolite proclamation struck terror into 
the hearts of the inhabitants, and roused the 
Maroons from equivocal submission to the most 
determined resistance. A similar circumstance 
ofan unfortunate nature had ‘just occurred.— 
Col. Gallimore, who had been sent to negociate 
with the Maroons, had, during a conference, 
contemptuously taken from his waistcoat-pock- 
et a handful of musket-balls, and shaking them 
in the faces of the chiefs, declared that those 
were the only arguments they should have from 
him. The Maroons shortly after attacked his 
house, and wreaked a signal vengeance upon his 
family. Gen. Palmer had given passports to 
six Maroon captains, to proceed to the Govern- 
or in the capital. Midway these men were 
seized by the commanding officer of the militia, 
and, notwithstanding their passports, were or- 
dered into irons by Lord Balcarras. The General 
expressed himself highly incensed at this breach 
of faith. 


On the 8th of Aug. Lord Balcarras sent his 
despatch, commanding the surrender of the Ma- 
roons, on pain of setting a price upon their 
heads. On that day Col. Sanford, with one 
hundred and thirty of the 18th and 20th Light 
Dragoons, took post about four miles north of 
the Maroontown. Lord Balcarras, at the head 
of the 83d regiment, established himself at 
Vaughan’s Field, a mile and half from the Ma- 
roon town, whilst several thousand militia were 
at Kensington estate, in his rear, to protect the 
convoys of provisions. The regular troops 
amounted to about 1500. The Maroon town 
lies twenty miles south-east of Montego Bay 








and eighteen miles from Falmouth. The road 
from Montego Bay for the first nine miles is 
good, after which it fs steep, rugged, and afford- 
ing facilities of defence against any hostile ad- 


vance. The same may be said of the last four 
or five miles of the road from Falmouth. The 
Maroons, terrified by this military array, on the 
1lth of August sent their chiefs and seventeen 
Jeading men to offer submission and fealty to 
Lord Balcarras, who however put these men in 
irons, and sent them on ship-board. Of ali 
things, the Maroons had a horror of being ship- 
ped from the island. One of the Chiefs commit- 
ted suicide by ripping open his bowels, and this 
experiment of surrender taught the Maroons 
what little clemency they had to expect from 
Government. Two of the chiefs who had come 
to the out-posts to parley about pacification, on 
their return found that the Westmoreland mili- 
tia had destroyed their town, burnt the provi- 
tion grounds, and ill used their families. The 
sword was now drawn and the scabbard was 
thrown away. Lord Balcarras had with him 
one hundred and fifty of the 13th Light Dra- 
goons, dismounted; detachments of the 17th 
Light Dragoons under Captain Bacon; and one 
hundred of the 62d Foot. 

So far from surrendering on the 12th, the 
Maroons were so incensed that they attacked 
two of our detachments on that day and severe- 
ly handled them. Lord Balcarras ordered Col. 
Sanford to make a forward movement, which, in 
conjunction with the 83d and of the militia, was 
intended to surround the Maroon town. The 
Maroons allowed Col. Sanford to advance into 
a defile, when they opened a tremendous fire 
upon him from ambushes on his right and left, 
and killed him and almost all his men. Nota 
single Maroon was hurt. The whole plan had 
been badly contrived. 

It was now resolved to surround both towns, 
and to destroy all their provision grounds. A 
track was cut through the thick brambles and 
brushwood, the line being guided by the bugles 
of the 17th Dragoons. After infinite toil in the 
rainy season, a light field-piece was brought up 
through this track, and both towns were taken 
possession of. But to the astonishment of Lord 
Balcarras, they were found abandoned; the Ma- 
roons, as might have been expected, had re- 
treated to the cockpit with all their valuables. 
Into this cockpit our troops were made to fire 
repeated volleys, the echoes of which were suc- 
ceeded by loud bursts of laughter from the Ma- 
roons, who rejoiced at our waste of ammunition. 
Lord Balcarras now retired to Montego Bay, 
and left the command of the troops to Col. 
Fitch, of the 83d. 

More wisdom now guided our measures, but, 
from unavoidable circumstances, almost all our 
outposts were surprised, our working parties were 
destroyed by ambuscades and our convoys and 
detachments generally cut to pieces. In but one 
instance could we ascertain that a single man 

of the enemy had been killed. Many parleys 
took plack, but the horror of the Maroons at 
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being sent on ship-board, prevented any favora- 
ble conclusion. 

Col. Fitch employed a strong working party 
of slaves, supported by several flanking com- 
panies of regulars and militia, to cut a line 
throughthe brush wood and thorny brambles,that 
he might communicate with some corps on his 
right. They had scarcely worked half a mile 
from head-quarters, when the party fell into 
ambush, the troops suffered severely, and the 
Maroons massacred a great number of the’ Ne- 
groes. About a mile and a quarter from head- 
quarters, in another direction, there were be- 
tween thirty and forty men, commanded by 
Capt. Lee, of the 83d, who had secured himself 


with palisadoes and a breast-work, but had re- . 


ported that his post might be commanded by the 
Maroons from the heights. On the 12th of Sep- 
tember Col. Fitch, at nine in the morning, 
went to visit the post in company with the Ad- 
jutant of the 83d and many other officers. We 
may judge of the nature of the country from the 
fact, that Col. Fitch was obliged to make use of 
a compass, and to set his watch by that of 
Lieut. Dixon, of the Artillery, at head-quarters, 
who was desired to fire a field-piece precisely at 
twelve o’clock. Three hours were thus occu- 
pied in traversing one mile and a half. Col. 
Fitch found the post untenable, and he proceed- 
ed with a small party a few hundred yards in 
advance to determine upon a better position. 
Coming to two diverging paths, he hesitated a 
minute which to take, when a sudden volley 
from the Maroons in the brush-wood killed or 
wounded almost every man in the party. Col. 
Johnson was unhurt, but seeing Col. Fitch sit- 
ting desperately wounded on the stump of a 
tree, and hearing some Maroons cock their mus- 
kets, he endeavored to make him tie down, but 
in thiseven hurried effort another ball killed 
him on the spot. Of a return before us of ninety 
three killed and wounded, we find seventy killed 
and only twenty-three wounded, so accurate 
was their fire. 

Col. Walpole, of the 13th Dragoons, was now 
appointed Cammander-in-Chief, with the rank 
or Major General. He declared that the Island 
would be lost if the troops suffered another de- 
feat. While maturing his plans, an attack was 
made on a strong outpost, commanded by Ma- 
jor Godley and Capt. White of the 83d. One of 
the sentries had declared that he saw a Ma- 
roon passing in the dark. The men were turned 
out, and formed into two parties, and advanced 
at daybreak. No vestige of an enemy appear- 
ing they returned, and Major Godley entering 
his hut, ordered his negro boy to bring him his 
coffee. At the instant, the boy was shot through 
the head, and a volley from the Maroons did 
great execution amongst our men. The post 
was bravely defended, but at last abandoned 
with considerable loss. 

Gen. Walpole resolved to act on the defen- 
sive during the rainy season. He trained his men 
to light infantry manoeuvres and bush-fighting; 
he selected some of the best rifle-shots, harass- 
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ed the enemy by false alarms, and made feint 
attacks to draw off their attention, whilst he 
cleared the country around him of the brush- 
wood and high grass. At length making a feint 
attack at a distance, he pushed a strong body 
of troops with a howitzer and field piece, up a 
hill, and at day-break began to pour shells and 
gtape-shot into the cock-pit. The Maroons, 
terrified at this novel mode of attack, precipi- 
tately fled to the next cock-pit, from which they 
were driven by similar means, ‘They were thus 
driven from post to post, and cut off from their 
supplies of water. The measles broke out 
amongst them, and they became greatly dis- 
tressed. Still, however, they were able to send 
out numerous skirmishing parties; and notwith- 
standing we were often able to attack them with 
greatly superior numbers, in no one instance 
could we obtain complete success. 

Thus were parties situated when Lord Balcar- 
ras, contrary to the advice of the gallant Wal- 
pole, resolved to send to Cuba for a pack of the 
hounds used in that island to chase, outlaws and 
runaway negroes. These dogs, on coming up 
with a fugitive, merely growl at him till he 
stops, when they continue barking until the 
chasseurs advance and secure tleir prize. Each 
chasseur can only hunt with two dogs; they are 
never unmuzzled but for attack, and are always 
accompanied by one or two small dogs of excel- 
lent scent, called finders. ‘The larger animal is 
the size of a very large hound, but with the nose 
much more pointed. His skin is much harder 
than that of most dogs, and so must be the 
whole structure, as the severe beatings they 
undergo in training, would kill any other dog. 

The chasseur’s only weapon is longer than a 
dragoon’s sword, and twice as thick, some- 
times like a flat iron bar, of which about eight- 
teen inches at the lower end are as shaip asa 
razor. ‘The activity of these chasseurs no negro 
can elude, and such is their temperance, that 
with a few ounces of salt, they can support them- 
selves for months on the vegetable and farina- 
veous food of the woods. They drink nothing 
but the water supplied by the wild pine, by the 
black and grape withes, and roots of the cotton 
tree. Their greatest privation is that of the 
cigar, which they must not use in the woods, 
Where the scent would betray them. The dress 
ofa chasseur is a check shirt, open at the neck, 
and displaying a crucifix; a white pair of check 
trowsers, a straw hat, eight inches in the 
rim; his sword-belt, and his cotton ropes for his 
dogs. In the woods, he kills the wild hogs, and 
having skinned the thighs and hocks, he thrusts 
his foot into the raw hide, and with his knife 
trims it and makes it a tight boot, to protect 
his legs from the intricacies of thorns and brush- 
wood which he has to penetrate. 

Forty of these chasseurs were received by 
General Walpole at Seven Rivers, and each of 
them had two hounds besides the finder. The 
General impressed upon them the necessity of 
carrying muskets, Which, however, they resolv- 
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ed to throw away as soon as a fight commenced; 
and, secondly, he would not allow them to go 
out in chase, but obliged them to keep in the 
rear, till occasion might require their aid. How 
far these restaints and alterations of their accus- 
tomed mode of fighting might have destroyed 
their efficiency, was never proved. To us it ap- 
pears that nothing could be more contemptible 
than such an ally, and that in the very first ren- 
contre every chasseur and hound would have 
been shot. 


But opinion in war, as in all other things, is 
omnipotent. The Maroons, who had braved 
our bayonets, our cavalry, and cannon, and 
Overcome the error they had entertained of our 
name, now succumbed beneath the fear of this 
worse than ludicrous species of force. General 
Walpole took advantage of their terror to ne- 
gotiate, and a treaty was signed, to one article 
of which General Walpole swore—* that the 
Maroons should not be sent off the island.’’ 

No sooner had this handful of brave men, 
less than five hundred, surrendered, than they 
were shipped to Nova Scotia, and thence to 
Sierra Leone. It must be observed, that this me 
morable conflict took place with only one (the 
‘lrelawney) tribe of Maroons. The other tribes 
were neutral, or often either secretly or openly 
acted in our favor. 


The House of Assembly voted seven hundred 
guineas for a sword to Lord Balcarras, which 
his lordship declared he would transmit to his 
posterity, as a testimony most glorious to his 
name and family. The House of Assembly pass- 
ed a similar vote of five hundred guineas to 
Gen. Walpole, but that noble minded officer 
contemptuously refused their present, and desir- 
ed permission to give evidence at the bar of the 
House, of the spirit in which the treaty had 
been negotiated, and of the sense in which it 
had been drawn up by himself and the Maroon 
Chiefs—-a sense diametrically opposite to that 
which the House was determined to put upon 
it. This being rejected, he insisted that the 
Maroons should have their arms restored to 
them, and placed in statu quo ante fedus. He 
even declared his conviction, that in another 
campaign he would reduce them to entire sub- 
mission by force of arms.—Gen. W alpole, in ad- 
dition to the high feelings of a soldier, and to 
the established principles of good faith, felt 
a shamed at his having used so contemptible, and 
in every respect so obvious a means of terror, as 
the Cuba blood hounds. The talent and cou- 
rage he had displayed had saved the island, and 
indignant at the pusillanimity of the local au- 
thorities, he refused the vote of the sword in such 
terms of contempt of the Assemby, and of indig- 
nation at their perfidy, that the House expunged 
his letter from their journals. From his being 
the palladium, the god of their idolatry, he sank 
at once into an object of their vituperation, 
and was, in their eyes, even worse than a Ma- 
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SERTORIUS; 
OR, THE ROMAN PATRIOT. 


A TRAGEDY—BY DAVID PAUL BROWN. 


When a modern author produces a drama, without 
the incentive of a ticket in any of the fashionable. tra- 
gedy lotteries, and gives it through his friends to the 
world, it may be supposed that he looks for his reward 
to that honorable price said to be paid by after-times 
to sterling mental labor. If this is the hope of the au- 
thor of * Sertorius,’’ it is certainly an honest ambition; 
but to say that it is sagacious and sure, would be to 
hazard a prophecy, which, though we would willingly 
see it fulfilled, we do not intend to be responsibie for. 
We may, however, safely venture a wise-acre predic- 
tion, when we say that Mr. Brown’s ‘‘ Roman Patriot” 
will be found upon this goodly earth long a‘ter our 
present notice of it shall have perished. We will briefly 
give the author’s story; and alter extracting some of 
the passages from his tragedy, give our impressions of 
its deserts and its defects. 

History tells us that Sertorius was an illustrious Ro- 
man General, who lived in the century before the 
Christian era; and who, from his opposition to the cru- 
elties of Marius and Cinna, being obliged to fly to Spain, 
gained in his exile there, great favor by his valor and 
his virtues. “he Romans became jealous of his reputa- 
tion, and sent Pompey and Metellus to oppose him; and 
both these he victoriously repulsed. But his triumphs 
and popularity at length gained him deadly foes; the 
chief of whom was Perpenna, one of his officers; he, 
with other confederates, at a banquet, rose upon and de- 
stroyed Sertorius with many wounds. Sertorius, for 
the drama’s sake, as well, we think, as for some of the 
author’s success, is made to love, and be beloved by 
Marcia, living in the Capitol of Lusitania, where ali 
the scenes of the tragedy are laid. 

We wiil give some extracts, in the consciousness that 
we shall omit many of equal merit. When Sertorius st 
solicited to accept of protiered aid, and march against 
his country, he says: 

“Talk not of hazard—I dare hazard all 

But that, without which, ai] is penury; 

The cherished, priceless, peerless jewel—honor. 

When on the borders of the rapid Rhone, 

Arm’d cap-a-pie in massy maui [ stood, 

While the huge billows thundered for their prey, 

I paused not to appreciate the peril, 

But plunged at once, like Curtius, in the gulf, 

Haply to live or die. ’fwas for my country!— 

Bat when you ask, that to destroy that country 

I should shake hands with her inveterate foe, 

And sell myself to shame, immortal shame, 

1 tremble—and profess myself a coward. 

I cannot do it!—shuddering nature dare not. 
Pharos.—** Yet noble Quintus-— 

Serlorius.—*‘‘ Urge me no more—my resolution’s deaf 
And cannot hear you.” —Page 18. 

When Sertorius sees Marcia with her father, Mar- 
eellus, he says: 

** Ever gentie Marcia! the rude, unspating blasts 
Of savage war have blanched thy maiden cheek; 
Cheer up, my fair one—for the spring of peace 
Shall pluck the lily from that faded brow, 

And plant its roses there; why shouldst thou droop? 

No cankerous cares corrode thy youthful heart, 

Or trace their channels through these vestal veins. 

Marcellus. —* If flowers fade upon her virgin cheek 

’Tis not for want of dew!” &c.—Page 30. 
The aathor is happy in his sentiment of fervent love 
ignorant of its reciprocation— 

*¢ While all unconscious of this world of beauty, 

Like fair Navcissus, he enamoured grows 

Of his own charms, and covets what he has.”’—Ibid. 

There is life and vigor throughout the scorn express- 
ed by Sertorius for the clamor of the mob against him. 

We seleet these examples: 
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Sertorius.—“ But what care you for life’s vicissitudes? 
The mighty storm drives harmless o’er your heads— 
None but the great, the good, the godlike feel it; 
You are below iis fury. : 
Mucius.—We are the freemen of the soil, Sertorius. 
Sertorius.—Peace, magpie! 
Say rather that ye are the soil of freemen— 
The rank foul compost whence sedition springs,” &c. 

; [Page 35. 

When Sertorius encourages Perpenna on the field of 

battle, after the latter has been repulsed, he says: 

‘¢ The Gods are ever with the brave, Perpenna, 

Till we diffide in them: our doubts are traitors 

To heaven and to us, and antedate our doom. 

The craven heart that shuns impending peril, 
Expires on its own spear, while dauntless courage 
Grapples with death, and sends its terrors from him. 
fad Ia thousand lives, and each immortal, 

I'd jeopard all for the last hour of honour.” — Page 57 

The author has looked on the setting sun with a poet's 
eye and mind when he says— 

‘* But see, my Marcia, where the golden day 
Gilds yon sky-helmed mount with purple hues 
Like fabled dolphins, varying as it dies.”-—Page 70. 

At the banquet where Sertorius is killed, the conspi- 
raters, to insult his strict and grave virtue, indulge ia 
licentious conversation; when he is made, we think, 
beautifully, to say— 

‘¢ Quote not the vices of philosophy, 

To justify indulgence of your own; 

But emulate her virtues if you can. 

The love which twines most closely round the heart, 

Disdains the use of words, and shuns the eye 

Like truth, despising outward ornament, 

In native worth. ‘he God you worship, bends 
feeble bow, and dips his shaft in wine— 

The wound soon heals.” —-Page 74. 

We can only in this form of notice, cite the preceding 
passages; but the reader will find many mere than we 
have yiven, to intercst and please hiia with ‘ Sertori- 
us.” ‘The author occasionally sacrifices to alliteration, 
and sometimes amplifies his sentiment to repetition; but 
who shall speak of a first tragedy, with any aim at jus- 
tice, and not tell of faults both in words and style? ff 
haste be our author’s apoiogy for these, then we uncere- 
moniously add such ** haste” as another and the great- 
est of his faults; for it has probably been the cause of 
all. 


———— 


MOUNT CARMEL. 


No part of the promised land creates a deep- 
er interest in the traveller than the rich and ex- 
tensive bosom of Mount Carmel; while barren- 
ness spreads on every side, and the curse of the 
withered soil is felt on hill, valley, and shore, 
this beautiful mountain seems to retain its an- 
cient excellency of flowers, trees, and a perpe- 
tual verdure. The scenes in its interior are of- 
ten bold and romantic in the highest degree; 
deep and verdant precipices descending into 
lonely glens, through which a rivulet is seen 
dashing wildly—the shepherd and his flock on 
the long grassy slopes, that afford at present 48 
rich pasture ground as in the days when Nabal 
fed his numerous herds in Carmel. ‘There 1s In- 
deed a character peculiarly pastoral about the 
scenery; few grey and naked rocks, or sublime 
but useful cliffs, are here, as in the mountain of 
the Temptation, oron Pisgah. And this fertili- 
ty and vivid verdure, on so sultry a soil, is deep- 
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the woods that wave over the summit and sides. 
it is beautiful to stand beneath their shelter on 
the brink of the mount, and look far on every 
side, where nought but a forsaken and shadow- 


less land meets the eye. On the banks of the 
ancient river, on which the strength of the 
mighty was broken, and the power of Sisera 
swept away, no solitary tree spreads its shade; 
the stream rolls between its green and naked 
shores; these are so low that the river overflows 
to some extent on each side during the rainy 
season, and is so deep and rapid as not to be 
fordable. It was most probably during this sea- 
son that the army of Sisera, in its flight, was in 
part destroyed by the waters, for in its usual 
narrow course the stream is not of sufficient 
width and power to be dangerous. Wishing to 
cross it ofe evening after sunset, and mistrust- 
ing the depth, we called to two young Arabs, 
who were seated on a green knoli on the oppo- 
site side, and asked if we could pass with safety. 
They replied doubtfully; and, on the promise of 
a reward, one of them stripped to the skin, and 
with a long pole in his hand, entered the river till 
it reached his chin and he felt his footing grow un- 
steady when he was obliged to retreat. We 
turned disappointed from the spot, and the Arab 
youth, chilled and dripping, gained the bank 
again without his reward, which it was impossi- 
ble to pay. Just above, on the side of Carmel, 
is the spot pointed out by tradition as having 
been the scene of Elijah’s slaying the prophets 
of Baal. There is much of the picturesque 
about the place; the soil is strewed with several 
masses of grey stone, around which are many 
fine trees. It is a pleasing and lonely spot, 
such as the imagination would hardly have se- 
lected for so ruthless yet necessary a deed. But 
if tradition should err here there can be no illu- 
sion with respect to the scene of the memorable 
descent.of the fire from heaven. When ‘‘all Is- 
rael was gathered together unto Carmel,”’’ it 
was clearly on this side the mountain, where it 
descends gradually into the noble plain beneath. 
The spot was finely chosen by the prophet for 
the spectacle of his sacrifice: since the multitude 
of people, cdming from the regions of Samaria, 
might stand with perfect convenience in the 
splendid and open area of Esdraelon, which is 
here terminated at the foot of Carmel. The 
declivity of the mountain, its brink dark with 
woods, and its sides covered with the richest 
pasture, looks over a vast extent of country on 
every side; from the hills ef Samaria, Cana, and 
Gilboa, the miracle might have been beheld; 
and to the eager gaze of thi+Israelites in the 
plain the prophets of the gro)‘es, their useless 
altars, and the avenging messengers of God, 
Were as distinct as if the scene had been acted 
at their feet. This, too, is the only face of the 
hill beneath which the Kishon flows. What a 
noble subject would this be for a painter! the sun 
going down on the mountain declivities, while 
the eye of despair as well as faith was fixed in 
maddening suspense or triumph on the fading 
éky; the hushed myriads gazed on each dazzling 
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beam and caught every passing sound as if the 
coming of the God was there; the infidel king, 
also, with his chariots and armed men, waiting, 
moveiess, from morn till eve. It was an im- 
pressive spot, from which we turned with re- 
gret, as the fading light warned us to depart, 
for the neighbourhood was not altogether safe. 
It is one of the unhappy features of this land 
that the richest feasts of the memory and fancy 
are often followed by the pressure of real evils. 
It was in vain to think of regaining our quarters 
on the sea-shore that night; we were at too 
great a distance; and we thought with regret of 
our comfortable quarters in the home of the Sy- 
rian, when we entered and looked around on 
the squalid hut and its lawless inmates where 
we were doomed to repose till morn.—Carne’s 
Travels. 
sincscncnsaieilabinneiiiine 
FLAT ROCK BRIDGE. 

The beauty of the scenery on the banks of the 
Schuylkill is almost proverbial. We have on 
several occasions procured engravings of this 
scenery, in the more immediate vicinity of Phi- 
ladelphia. A view of Flat Rock Bridge, situ- 
ated about seven miles from this city, accompa- 
nies the present number. The bridge consists 
of one arch, on a similar plan to that of the up- 
per ferry bridge, near Fairmount, though not so 
large as the latter. Abouttwo miles from the 
bridge is located the flourishing little town of 
Manayunk, where are several manufacturing 
establishments, on a tolerably extensive scale. 
To those who are fond of the exercise of riding, 
a visit to Flat Rock Bridge and Manayunk 
would doubtless be an agreeable excursion, pro- 
vided they have not yet seen those romantic and 
beautiful places. 

——_—»-_—_—_ 
BIOGRAPHY OF GEORGE IV, 

The history of a living monarch can seldom 
be depended on for its authenticity, as he is 
likely to be misrepresented both by his friends 
and his enemies. Those who are placed near 
his person, and are therefore supposed to be best 
qualified to furnish the materials for his biogra- 
phy, are generally influenced both by the hopes 
of preferment and the fears of giving offence; 
and thus many virtues are attributed to him 
witich he does not possess, and censure is often 
withheld when it might be applied with the 
greatest prepriety. In this brief sketch, how- 
ever, we will endeavor to avail ourselves of such 
sources of information as are not liable to the 
charges of prejudice or partiality. Yet it must 
be premised that this course will reduce our ob- 
servations to a very narrow focus; but although 
our narrative may discover a paucity of incident, 
we hope its unimpeachable veracity may atone @ 
for that defect. 

George IV. was born August 12, 1762; and 
five days after his birth, letters patent passed 
under the great seal for creating him Prince of 
Wales. He was baptised on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, in the same year. A writer remarks 
that his father was always particularly delight; 
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ed with this ceremony; a predilection which de- 
serves as little observation as many other of that 
maonarch’s affections and antipathies. George 
the Fourth, in his youth, is said to have exhibit- 
ed some marks of superior talents: it is further 
observed that he made great and early profi- 
ciency in his studies, especially in the classics. 
He soon became so excellent a critic in the 
Greek language as to puzzle one of his tutors, 
to the great amusement of the court. ‘Ihe poor 
man was so mortified at this circumstance, that 
he immediately made a resignation of his office. 
Notwithstanding the preceptive and exewplary 
eare of his father, (whose moral character was 
certainly good, whatever may have been his in- 
tellectual deficiencies,) George the Fourth be- 
came a young man of many vicious propensities, 
associating with the most depraved characters, 
and frequently abandoning himself to every spe- 
cies of profligacy. There is a strong resem- 
blance .between his conduct and disposition 
and those of Charles II.; the same reckless le- 
vity, the same fondness for ililicit pleasures, 
characterised these two branches of the unge- 
nial houses of Stewart and Brunswick. 


On the 8th of April, 1795, the nuptial cere- 
mony between the Prince of Wales and his cou- 
sin, Caroline Amelia, was solemnized with great 
magnificence. This marriage, which subsequent- 
ly proved so unfortunate, aflorded the greatest 
satisfaction at the time to almost every member 
of the royal family. But the charms of a cour- 
tesan soon drew off the Prince’s attention from 
his bride; and he began, in ashort time, to treat 
the latter with the most mortifying neglect.— 
When a venerable old gentleman took the li- 
berty to expostulate with the Prince on this 
subject, he received an answer which is not fit 
to be repeated, and which discovers a brutality 
of disposition that would be disgraceful to any 
man in any station. When we consider the 
former life of the Prince of Wales, we need not 
be at a loss to account for this conduct towards 
his wife; for men who have given themselves up 
to certain modes of dissipation, are entirely unfit 
to enter into the matrimonialengagement. We 
are unwilling to believe that any misconduct on 
the part of the Princess at that time could have 
warranted such treatment. Imprudent she cer- 
tainly was, but never overstepped the bounds of 
decorum until she had received repeated provo- 
cations from her husband. 


In 1814, her royal highness embarked for Ita- 
ly. On her way she visited her brother, at the 
court of Brunswick, and was every where re- 
ceived with the honours due to her rank. She 
afterwards travelled in various parts of the con- 
tinent of Europe, and also in Asia, visiting Je- 
rusalem and other cities of Palestine, as well as 
different places in the Mediterranean. On the 


accession of her husband to the throne, her ma- 
jesty’s name was erased from the liturgy, and 
she was informed that, if she returned to Eng- 
land, judicial proceedings would be instituted 
against her; but that fifty thousand pounds would 
be allowed her if she consented te live abroad. 
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This proposition was rejected with disdain, — 
These circumstances gave rise to the following 
epigram:— 
‘* How can old England then forbear 
So good a queen to own, 
Who, for her suffering country’s care, 
Leaves fifty thousand pounds a year, 
And asks but half a crown.” 

The Prince of Wales was installed in the of. 
fice of Regent on the 5th of February, 1811, 
and took the following oath—* 1 do solemnly 
promise and swear, that I will be faithful and 
bear true allegiance to his majesty, King 
George.’’ He alsotook another oath to execute 
his high office agreeably to the act of Parliament 
in that case provided. The conduct of George the 
Fourth, during his regency, was better than 
could be expected from his private character,.— 
He ascended the throne January 31, 1820, un- 
der very inauspicious circumstances, the policy 
of the other nations of Europe being then op- 
posed to England. His domestic situation was 
not more tranquil, Queen Caroline now arrived 
in England, and was greeted by the acclama- 
tion of the populace. On the day of her arrival 
the King sent a message to Parliament, request- 
ing that an enquiry into the Queen’s conduct 
might be instituted, which request was complied 
with. During the Queen’s trial the public mind 
was greatly agitated, and party spirit was ex- 
tremely violent. She was accused of improper 
familiarity with a menial whom she had taken 
into her service, and whom she afterwards rais- 
ed to rank and honour. A very small majority 
of the Lords having declared the Queen guilt), 
the bill was formally withdrawn. Her death 
shortly afterwards relieved the King from any 
further embarrassment on her account. 

The coronation of George 1V. in Westminster 
Abbey, took place on the 19th of July, 1821.— 
It was celebrated with much splendor, and Lon- 
don never before contained such an assemblage 
of rank and fashion. As the high office he holds 
is not requisite of any extraordinary virtues oF 
abilities, the King has continued to dis¢harge its 
duties without incurring much censure or elicit- 
ing much praise. 

Having stated these particulars, our limits 
oblige us to conclude. ‘To place the character 
of George IV. in all its lights and shades before 
the public, must be the task of some future bi- 
ographer. 

—@—— 
(From Captain Dillon's Voyaz°.) 
A NEW ZEALAND PRIESTESS. 

This Priestess presented a noble figure; 
she appeared 4 be of a middle age; her 
complexion bi\, :ette, with sparkling black 
eyes; and her jet-black hair, which was ofa 
considerable length, gently flowed 10 ring- 
lets over her shoulders, waving gracefully 
in the air as she walked. She was attired 
in the states’ robes of her country, and cob- 
veyed to the mind a forcible idea of savage 


royalty. She had not been long seated be 
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fore she remarked that the day was rather 
cold, and demanded if there was any rum 
on board, and if so requested that some 


might be produced and given her. I told 
her that we had some, and ordered a de- 
canter of brandy to be placed before her. 
After significantly eyeing it for some time, 
and not liking the colour, she observed, 
«This is not rum; J] have never seen such 
as this before; let me have such rum as the 
whalers have on board.’ With this request 
| immediately complied: she filled a tum- 
bler nearly, and, without hesitation quafled 
it to the bottom. She then called for a se- 
car, and having smoked a little, soon be- 
came very talkative. ‘Ihe person who most 
attracted her notice was an elderly ¢ gentle- 
man named Richardson, the surgeon’s assist- 
ant. She inquired of me-who he was. J 
made answer that he was our doctor and 
priest. With this information she seemed 
much pleased, saying that she herself was a 
priestess and physician: and added, “Will 
not my brother salute me according to the 
custom of New Zealand?” that is, gently to 
incline the head, and touch noses. On the 
lady’s request being communicated to Mr. 
Richardson, he with much gallantry com- 
plied; but, unfortunately, on stooping, his 
wig fell off, and exhibited a huge bald 
pate. It is more easy to conceive than ex- 
press her highness’s alarm and terror at this 
preternatural mode of salutation, for she ver- 

ily believed that he had taken off iis scalp 
by the aid of magic. She screamed most 
dreadfully, having, ‘for the first time, seen a 

eal proof of that skill in the black art which 

she pretended she was possesed of. All her 
female companions joined in yelling most 


| piteously on witnessing this phenomenon, 


and scampered with their mistress as spedi- 
ly as they could out of the cuddy, screaming 
out in the native tongue, “A witch! a 
wizard! an enchanter!”? During the alarm 
Mr. Richardson recovered his wig and 
placed it on his head as before, to the no 
small astonishment of some of them who 
ventured to peep slily at him during the pro- 
cess. After much trouble I succeeded in 
illaying the fears of her highness and suite, 
who once more ventured to sit down; not, 
lowever without casting many a terrified 
glance at our priest and doctor, whom she 
did not require to salute her a second time. 
She, with much anxiety, inquired if it was 
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not by the aid of magic-that he had dis- 
encumbered himself of his hair, and wished 
to know if he could with equal facility take 
off his head, which I did not altogether 
deny. ‘This intelligence caused her to eye 
the doctor with profound reverence, and 
she requested [ would inform her how 
many evil spirits he had influence over, and 
if he could also shake the hair and skin 
from the back part as from the front of his 
head. 
number of spirits over which he had control, 
it was out of my power to inform her truly; 
but as regarded his hair, | assured her he 
could dismember himself from head to foot, 
with the greatest facility. During our con- 
versation, one of the nymphs attending on 
the priestess, a girl of about fourteen years, 
slily approached*Mr. Richardson, and mis- 
taking a tult of his natural hair for its move- 
able substitute, determined by a good pull, 
to ascertain if the virtue lay in the hair or in 
its owner; but the hair holding fast, she was 
compelled to make a precipitate retreat, 
lest the magician should metamorphose her 
into a hog, those people believing in trans- 
migration. ‘This incident, no doubt, tended 
to confirm their belief in our priest’s power, 
and caused a hearty laugh, at the expense 
of the female casuist. At her next visit the 
priestess was still more alarmed by a 
good sailor’s joke. The draughtsman and 
officers had prevailed on the surgeon's as- 
sistant to “submit the bald part of his head 
to the draughtsman’s art, who in a short 
time metamorphosed it in such a way, that 
had he been in ancient Greece or Rome dur- 
ing the sway of Pagan superstition, he might 
have obtained worshippers as did the god 
Janus, who had in pity to men condescend- 
ed to pay them a visit. His head present- 
ed the perfect appearance of an additional 
phiz, most hideously portrayed on the bald 
pirt of the cranium. Vancathai, with her 
numerous female friends and attendants, 
being seated in the cuddy, begged as an 
especial favour that | would send for the 
magician, and prevail on him to shake the 
hair and skin from his head, as he had done 
yesterday. She stated as her reason for 
this request, that those to whom she had 
mentioned the circumstance, would not be- 
lieve that so wonderful a thing could be 
done by any man, and that ©! had brought 
the most incredulous with U«r to day, that 
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I replied, that, with regard to the ° 
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they might be eye-witnesses of the miracle. 
Mr. Richardson, with much politeness, con- 
sented to give a repetition of it, and ap- 
proaching her highness, made a most grace- 
ful bow, and in a moment cast off his artifi- 
cial hair, when, instead of an inoffensive 
bald pate, behold a horrible double face 
met the eyes of the astonished priestess and 
her companions. Dreadful indecd was the 
confusion which immediately succeeded this 
display of even supermagical] power. The 
cuddy was in a moment cleared of the visit- 
ants, and the magician left in peaceable 
possession of the apartment. Infidelity it- 
self was now convinced of his magical pow- 
ers, and there was not a native unbeliever 
in the ship. 
Sinica 


IMPERIAL FAMILY OF RUSSIA. 
ORIGINAL ANECDOTES. 

The following anecdote will prove that the 
conduct of the Emperor Nicholas acts as a sti- 
mulus to the other branches of the imperial fa- 
mily, and that the same attention to discipline 
is paid by the highest as by the lowest in the 
service. Immediately after the coronation of 
his Majesty, the Count Tolstoy was appointed 
chef de |’Etat-Major, when it became the duty 
ofthe general officers to attend his Excellency 
for the purpose of receiving the orders of his 
Majesty. Onthe morning following the appoint- 
ment of the Count, the Grand Duke Michael, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Russian army, waited 
upon him in common with the other Generals. 
His Excellency, on seeing him, immediately 
rose and begged his Imperial Highness would 
allow him to send the orders of the Emperor to 
his (the Grand Duke’s) palace every morning, 
as he could not think of allowing the brother of 
the Emperor of Russia to wait on him. The 
Grand Duke smiled, and replied, ‘‘What do you 
imagine, General, would be said by the Emperor 
if | were to de so?—Besides, how could I expect 
to maintain the necessary discipline among the 
troops which I have the honour to command, 
were I to be the first to set so bad an example? 
Je ne suis que General, comme mes amis qui 
m’entourent.”’ 

At one period of my residence at St. Peters- 
burgh, a short time previously to the coronation 
of the Emperor Nicholas, there was a general 
mourning, m consequence of the death of the 
late Emperor Alexander and his Empress; and 
all amusements were postponed till the arrival of 
the imperial family at Moscow. The theatres 
were closed, and a general tristesse pervaded the 
whole town and its environs, excepting on the 
occasion of any very particular fete, which was 
always allowed to be enjoyed by the lower 
classes. The Public and Imperia! Gardens were 
thrown open and illuminated for them, where 
the Emperor very kindly ordered a number of 
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bands from different regiments to be stationed 
for their amusement, and where he invarmb| 
mixed with the people. Indeed, so little does 
Nicholas like pomp and parade, that, were it not 
for his majestic deportment, you would scarcely 
imagine him to be the Emperor and Autocrat of 
all the Russias. He is constantly to be met 
unattended, wrapt up in his military cloak, like 
any other officer, sometimes on foot; sometimes 
on a drojka drawn by a single horse, and 
occasionally, when with the Empress, in an open 
carriage drawn by fonr fine black horses, with 
beautifully long’ manes and tails, reaching nearly 
to the ground, and a single servant behind, in the 
plain uniform worn by all officers’ servants. If 
there be any difference between the Emperor 
and others, it isin the extremely elegant neat- 
ness and simplicity which is to be remarked in 
his equipages and appointments. The same 
good taste is evinced by the Empress, and the 
Grand Duke Michael and his Duchess. 

The dicipline of the Russian Service is ex- 
tremely severe, as well for the officers as the 
privates in the military. They are not allowed 
on any consideration to quit their uniform, 
nor to deviate in the most trifling degree from 
the regulation, under pain of severe punishment 
—of which I witnessed an example at the ball 
given by the Countess Orloff to the Emperor and 
Empress, immediately after the coronation of 
their Majesties. A young friend of mine, an 
aid-de-camp to General Benkendorff, was what 
in England might be denominated a dandy; and, 
whenever an opportunity presented itself, with- 
out a probability of its being discovered, he 
would encroach upon the orders, such as shew- 
ing the collar of his shirt above the stock, &c. 
which is strictly forbidden. For the ball in 
question, he had ordered a new uniform, and 
wishing to appear particularly gay, purchased a 
new Aiguillette, considerably thicker than the 
regulation. He had not been long in the room 
when his Imperial Highness the Grand Duke 
Michael approached, and lifting the Aiguillette 
in his hand, after looking at if some time, de- 
manded “Of what General are you the Aid-de- 
Camp?’’ 

‘‘Of General Benkendorff, your Highness.”’ 

‘‘Doeshe allow you to wear an Aiguillette 
so large as this?’’ 

‘*Your Highness———— 

‘*Retire, and change it; do not be seen again 
with a similar one, or you will be put under 
arrest,”’ 

On my visit to the Hermitage, I was shewn 
the room in which the Emperor Paul was 4as- 
sassinated, and the secret door by which he en- 
deavoured to escape, by means of a subter- 
raneous passage, but was prevented by his as- 
sassins entering the room before he had time to 
find the spring. This room recalled to my mind 


the singular and horrible anecdotes that are re- 
lated of him, and which serve to convince me 
that he was certainly more fit to be the inmate 
of a madhouse than of a palace. 

The following anecdote was related to me by 
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the gentleman himself to whom it refers,—an 
English merchant, with whom I had the pleasure 
of being personally acquainted while at St. Peters- 
burgh. 
The Emperor Paul had, among other ridicu- 
lous mandates, issued an order that all persons 
meeting him should descend trom their carriages 
and stand bareheaded until his Majesty’s carriage 
was out of sight. My friend was one day driving 
a short distance out of the town, when seeing the 
carriage of Paul coming in an opposite direction, 
and not wishing to descend in the mud, and ex- 
pose himself to a violent shower of rain which 
was falling at the time, desired his coachman to 
drive out of the road up a side-lane. Immediate- 
ly on his return home, Paul learned whose car- 
riage it was, (which may always be learned in 
Russia by application at the barriere, as at that 
time the passport was shewn by every person 
passing in or out of town,)and sending for the 
énglishman, asked him why he had behaved so 
disrespectfully towards him. The Englishman, 
not daring to confess the truth, excused him- 
self by saying, that his sight not beiag good he 
had not the honour to see iis Majesty; with 
which answer Paul appeared satisfied, and dis- 
missed him. On the following morning he was 
waited on by one of the superior officers of the 
police, who informed him he had orders to con- 
duct him again to the palace. On entering the 
room in which Paul was, he was not a little sur- 
prised at seeing the table covered with specta- 
cles of all sizes and colours. His Majesty re- 
ceived him very graciously, and addressing him, 
with apparent great good humour, said, ‘It griev- 
ed me brat(brother)to hear from you yesterday 
that your sight was defective, which caused you 
‘o neglect the orders I had issued; and as I per- 
ceive you have not provided yeurself with spec- 
tacles, I beg you will accept a pair from me, in 
order that you may see better another time; had 
you been one of my own subjects with a badvsight 
—Iinstead of a foreigner, you would most assur- 
edly have been at this moment on your road to 
“iberia. Choose, sir, from those before you, 
‘ie pair which best suits you, and if your incli- 
iation be not to visit the interior of the empire, 
meaning Siberia,) nevet from this moment be 
‘een without them.’ Then turning to the gene- 
tal of police, who was expressly in attendance, 
eB 
a to;—look to it.” The poor Englishman was 
‘ohged to wear the Emperor's present until the 
‘eath of the donor, when he wished to do with- 
out them, but custom had rendered them ne- 
‘essary, and he eontinues to use them uatil this 
Way, 
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dana and Eudosia..or the Cousine. 
A POLISH LEGEND. 
Related by Princess Lichtenstein. 

The Zamoiské are one of the noblest and 
most powerful families in Poland. The last 
Count Zamoiski ruled over ten thousand vassals, 
‘ad was beloved and respected by all of them. 
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said, *‘ General, let this my order be attend- - 
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He married ‘a daughter of the proud and noble 
house of Czartoriski, whose love for her husband 
was only equalled by her extreme beauty. Af- 
ter some months the Count had the prospect of 
soon being a father; but alas! his days of happ)- 
ness were over. The Countess of Zamoiski died 
in giving birth toa daughter. The wife of one 
of the vassals, whose son was born the same day 
as Anna, was immediately established at the 
castle as an attendant on the young Countess, 
whom she nursed at the same time with her son. 
The foster brother and sister were brought up 
together. A cousin of Anna’s, named Eudosia, 
left an orphan when ome seven years of age, 
became the companion of their youthful sports 
and studies. Young Jean displayed so much 
talent that the Count allowed him to share the 
lessons of his daughter, and even sent him three 
years to Wilna to finish his education. On his 
return he was entrusted with the administration 
of the Count’s immense estates. Jean was so 
well fitted to command, his bearing was so noble 
and lofty, his notions and ideas so completely 
those of a gentleman, that, proud of the title of 
Anna’s brother, he had entirely forgotten his 
own mean extraction, having lost his parents 
while still very young. On another account this 
title of brother was all-sufficient; for he fancied 
that he only loved the cousins as sisters; if he 
felt the least preference for Anna, he ascribed 
it to their having been nourished at the same 
breast. Asto the Count, be loved Jean asa son; 
he felt that his good qualit es and high acquire- 
ments were due to his fostering care, and spoke 
of them with real pride. ‘The two cousins first 
discovered that the affection they bore to Jean 
wasnot the regard one feels for a brother. 
Their characters were vastly different. Anna 
was lively, volatile, high spirited, and unused to 
contradiction, Her father had, unknown to him- 
self, encouraged her impetuous disposition, by in- 
dulging all her whims and caprices. Accustom- 
ed to see every thing yield to her wishes, Anna 
would have been amazingly astonished by any 
opposition to them; for if even in their plays she 
became offended and looked sulky, her brother 
and cousin would instantly give up their opinions 
and wishes, and endeavour to restore her to 
cheerfulne-s. Ewudosia, though tenderly beloved 
by her uncle, had early learned that she was but 
an adopted daughter. More timid and more re- 
fined than her cousin, she grew absent and even 
melancholy as she grew up, Handsomer than 
Anna, she attracted less attention at first, but on 
better acquaintance attracted longest. When 
Jean was gay and happy, he always sought An- 
na; when depressed, Kudosia was his companion. 
But as Anna was more affable and more encour- 
aging in her manner at first sight, one would 
have imagined her his favorite. When Eudosia 
first noticed this, her melancholy increased; but 
Jean instantly redoubling his attentions to her; 
Anna became silent and depressed; and Jean’s 
attentions were again bestowed on Anna. Yet 
neither of the cousins understood thoroughly the 
natare of their feelings for Jean. If Count Za. 
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moiski had ever had any doubts or fears on the 
subject, his impartial friendship for both cousins 
must have satisfied him. The Count’s determi- 
nation with regard to his daughter and Jean, 
were still unknown. He could not bear to part 
with them, and adjourned this important subject 
to some distant period, when he was suddenly 
obliged to leave home on business. He took 
Jean with him, and was absent about a month. 
The day on which they were expected to return, 
the ladies planned a little festival to surprize him. 
Some friends assembled on the occasion, were 
seated at the window with Anna and Eudosia 
awaiting the arrival of the travellers {t was 
sundown before they were seen; anxious to get 
home, the Countand Jean galloped on leaving 
all their suite behind. Almost all Polish vil- 
lages are built on the side of a mountain, below 
which is a placid lake, over which is a narrow 
causeway. Along one of these narrow bri!ges 
the impatient Count, having spurred his Ukrain 
horse, and Jean were gallopping. Towards them 
a herd of oxen were slowly and quietly approach- 
ing. Suddenly a large ox, startled by the rapid 
motion of the travellers, threw himself on the 
Count’s horse, and gored him so terribly, that 
the wounded animal, rearing in agony, fell with 
his rider over the side of the causeway into the 
lake. Jean sprang from his horse and plunged 
into the water to rescue his benefactor; but that 
was both difficult and dangerous. The Count’s 
foot being still in the stirrup, he was dragged on 
by his horse, who, in spite of the blood he was 
losing, swam rapidly on. Jean encumbered by 
his clothes, could not keep up with the horse. 
At last, after many hurried attempts, he suc- 
ceeded in disentangling the Count, and kept his 
head above the water till a boat was sent to their 
assistance. Meanwhile the most dreadful confu 
sion reigned in the castle; nothing was heard 
but weeping and sobbing. Anna fainted in the 
arms of her cousin, and both were borne appa- 
rently lifeless from the window. Anna recover. 
ed her senses only to learn the extent of her mis- 
fortune. After bleeding the Count twice, the 
physician declared him past recovery: his days 
were drawing to their close; and though he still 
breathed, there was no hope for him! His friends 
left the castle to prepare for his funeral,—for, 
until then, they were intruders. After some 
hours’ repose, Jean, still pale and feeble from 
his violent exertions and hopeless grief, joined 
the two cousins to mingle his tears with theirs. 
‘Towards midnight the Count revived for a few 
minutes and gazed wildly around him, and faint- 
ly articulated the names of Anna, Eudosia and 
Jean. He was made to swallow a cordial, and 
was then raised and supportedin the bed. Tak- 
ing Jean by the hand, and pointing to the two 
orphans, he said: ‘*My son, thou wilt soon be 
their only protector!’’ His three children fell on 
their knees by his bedside. He put Anna’s hand 
in Jean’s—blessed the kneeling group, and then 
calmly expired.—Anna threw herself on her fa- 
ther’s body, and force was necessary to remove 


In every room they found garlands and boquets 
which that very day they had tied up in tie hap. 
piness of their youthful hearts; and these flowers 
only made the mourning and gloom, which sur- 
rounded them, seem deeper. Jean repressed his 
grief with a manly courage, and, having caused 
all the appearances of the intended feast to be 
removed, he arranged and superintended the 
funeral of his kind and ill-fated benefactor. For 
more than a year after the death of the Count, 
the cousins lived perfectly secluded, without 
seeing asoul. ‘To Jean’s eyes Anna appeared 
the most unhappy; and his consolations and 
kind attentions were principally addressed to 
her. He thought he preferred her, and Anna 
fancied herself the favorite; interpreting, as she 
chose, the dying words of her father, she consi- 
dered herself as Jean’s betrothed, and sought 
no longer to conceal her passion. Evudosia, on 
the contrary, lost all hope of ever being his, at 
the very moment she had discovered that, like 
her more fortunate cousin, she, too, loved Jean! 
She suffered in silence, all the torments of an 
ill-requited passion, and alleged her uncle’s 
death as the cause of her depression; but sud- 
denly the gloom and melancholy, which had for 
so long time overwhelmed Eudosia, disappear- 
ed—and again she smiled, and seemed to 
share the happiness of others. Since Anna's 
open declaration of regard fur Jean, Eudosia had 
avoided the latter; but now, again, their inter- 
course was renewed; and even in Anna’s pie- 
sence she would gaze upon him, as if to say— 
‘Yes, lam happy.’? This sudden change ex- 
cited Anha’s suspicions, and soon her jealousy. 
Too proud to complain, she carefully concealed 
her suspicions from all but Catherine, her faith- 
ful waiting-maid, whom she directed to watch 
the conduct of her lover and cousin. She learnt 
that they were to meet the next morning, before 
day-light, in a secluded part of the garden — 
‘*‘Madam,”’ said Catherine, ‘‘you are betrayed!” 
‘What proof canst thou give?” ‘‘Jean threw 
himself at Eudosia’s feet, and implored her par- 
don: she raised hii in great agitation, and he 
tenderly embraced her!’ Grieved to be thus 
betrayed and deceived by those she loved best 
on earth, Anna watched for an opportunity to 
punish their perfidy and ingratitude. This op- 
portunity soon offered itself. Por many days 
Fudosia’s servants had been busily engaged in 
preparing their lady’s travelling coach, and 
fresh horses had been ordered at several stop- 
ping places. These, however, were the only 
indications of her resolution to leave the castle. 
In the course of the evening she sought Anna, 
and said to her, timidly, while her eyes filled 
with tears, ‘My dear cousin, I must leave you 
tomorrow! I hope it will be but for a short time 
—though, at present, I can fix no time for my 
return. Countess Sophia Dalgouriska, who is my 
only remaining relation, beside yourself, is dan- 
gerously ill, and wishes to see me—perhaps for 
the last time! I must hasten to fulfil this sacred 
duty, and shall therefore leave you to-morrow 
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2an has promised, during my absence, 
charge of my other domestics. Fare- 
get not your Eudosia, who, believe me, 
you to her latest hour.’ At these words 
w her arms round her neck, and clasped 
er heart. Such violent agitation and 
xlemn farewell, for so short a time, con- 
1 Anna’s suspicions. She imagined that 
and Jean had planned their flight, and 
feigned journey was but a pretext to in- 
execution of their plan. Eudosia was 
h agitated to notice Anna’s cold and re- 
manner. ‘The Countess shut herself 
r apartment with her confident, Cathe- 
t is too true,’ she exclaimed, “those un- 
creatures mean to abandon me, and to 
ine and my dear father’s numerous kind- 
y breaking a heart whose only fault was 
t a reliance on their affection. Fly, Ca- 
lose not a minute; follow them; disco- 
plan, and return and tell me what thou 
rd. Catherine obeyed; and Anna, over- 
1 with grief and jealousy, threw herself 

on a sofa. There, thinking over all 
fs of Jean’s devotion and tender friend- 
er cousin, she endeavoured to dispel the 
a, that she was betrayed by persons so 
eloved. But the return of her messen- 
wed all her doubts and fears. ‘Speak, 
useen them!’ ‘Yes, this instant have 
em.’ ‘Where? when?’ ‘In the same ar- 
ere I before told you they met every 
. ‘And what didst thou hear?’ ‘They 
bably been there some time before I dis- 

them. Jean was at Lady Eudosia’s 
1d held in his hand a paper which she 
bably given him, and which he wished 
n. ‘Nothing can change my determina- 
Lid your cousin, ‘it is irrevocable. Be 
, you have promised me and I rely on 
n three days we shall have nothing to 
’ ‘in three days,’ repeated Anna, with 
‘At the altar,’ added Eudosia, * I will 
you from your gath, but until then, keep 
ects still a secret from my cousin.’ Jean 
eeling, entreated her to defer her depar- 
only for a day. ‘My dear Jean,’ replied 
, ‘to-morrow, at day-light, we will both 
ne oar duty.’ And their tears lowed in 
ace. At last they left the arbour, and 
id, ‘My dear Eudosia, I have placed that 
n ty heart; it will remain there with 
cretand the affection I swear to you.— 
ili remain there till death.’ ‘Farewell, 
replied Eudosia, ‘do not allow Anna to 
kened to-morrow morning. I have not 
e enough to keep our secret, and I would 
y avoid an explanation distressing to 
> They then parted, and [ hastened 
» tell you all, for it is nearly day-light.’ 
no longer doubted that she was sacrificed 
al; and a bitter contempt, for a moment, 
red her indignation: but, determined to 
id thetwo traitors, she threw herself, 
sed, on her bed, to be ready by daylight; 
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tirely exausted, she fell asleep: and, after 
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many agitated and painful dreams, she awoke 
just in time to witness the departure of her cou- 
sin. She rantothe window and saw Eudosia 
snatch herself from Jean’s arms, after giving 
him a box, which he pressed to his lips! She 
then threw herself in her carriage and drove from 
the castle. Anna furious at this sight, rushed 
from her room and ran down stairs to reproach 
her with perfidy, but Eudosia was gone! and Jean 
alone, remained, gazing with tearfyl eyes on the 
road which the carriage hadtaken. At last he 
became conscious of Anna’s presenee. ‘My dear 
Anna’, he said, ‘I am sorry to see you here. Eu- 
dosia and I had determined to spare you the 
pain of a last farewell.’ ‘Your plan was indeed 
well arranged,’ said Anna, with an ironical smile 
—‘but it is not yet too late te defeat your per- 
fidious designs, which have filled me with horror 
and contempt, and those are henceforward the 
only sentiments with which you can inspire me.’ 
‘Anna,’ exclaimed Jean, in a tone of surprize 
and grief, ‘are you speaking to me?’ ‘Yes, to 
you, Jean Ivanowitch, to you; and I command 
you instantly to give me the box and papers you 
received from my cousin.’ ‘Anna, dear Anna, 
you are angry and unreasonable. Recollect that 
we are surrounded by servants. Come with me 
—this is no place forexplanation.’ ‘The only 
proof of my want of reason was being so com- 
pletely your dupe. But Il am now undeceived, 
and 1 command you a second time to give me 
those papers. Dare you refuse me?’ ‘Your mode 
of asking for them, Anna, would alone preclude 
the necessity of obeying it, even if I were not 
bound bya solemn oath.’ ‘That is too much. 
Give them to me instantly, I say.’ And then 
rushing towards Jean to snatch the papers froma 
his bosom, she fell and struck her head violent- 
ly against a stone. She was instantly raised; 
but the pain and violence of her fall exasperat- 
ed her to fury. ‘Jean Ivanowitch,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘you have betrayed me, you are a trai- 
tor, your perfidy deserves the punishment of a 
slave, and you are but a slave.’ ‘A slave,’ re- 
peated the astonished Jean—‘‘a slave! Anna?— 
Your father’s kindness has made me your equal.’ 
‘Insolent slave! how dare you speak thus to me?” 
replied the Countess, show me the deed of your 
manumission; you are a vassal still. You are 
a rebellious vassal, and as such shall receive a 
slave’s punishment. Seize him,’ added she to the 
peasants that surroundedher, ‘tear from kim those 
papers—those papers he has refused to give me, 
and then let him be scourged. One hundred 
gold pieces te the one who executes my orders, 
and first bringsme those papers.’ One must have 
witnessed the servile obedience of Rugsian and 
Polish peasants, and have seen them at the com- 
mand of a subaltern tyrant, unhbesitatingly in- 
flict the punishment of the knout upom women, 
and even on their own relations, to comprelend 
the promptness with which were executed the 
orders of the enraged and almost phremaied 
Countess Zamoiski. Besides, men of all classes 
delight in humbling those whese superior merit 
has excited theirenyy, and the promised reward 
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was irresistible. Jean was therefore forced to 
submit to the most degrading of all punishments. 
His natural high spirit would, in any rank of so- 
ciety, have ill brooked this cruel treatment; but 
the liberal education which he owed to his be- 
nefactor, and which had promised to embellish 
and enliven his existence, only made him more 
bitterly alive to his dishonor. Anna’s passions 
were always dreadful, and, when convicted of 
injustice, her remorse was always proportion- 
ate. She shut herse!f up in her room, and gaz- 
ed in an agony of shame on the picture of her 
father, whose stern glances seemed to reproach 
her with cruelty.—But who can describe ber 
feelings, when she opened the long contested 
package! She recognized the box as one which 
she had formerly given to Eudosia, with her pic- 
ture and a lock of her hair. It merely contain- 
ed some deeds and a letter to herself from Eu- 
dosia. Anna hastily opened i:, and found that 
Eudosia, after vainly endeavoring to overcome 
an unhappy and ill requited affection, had de- 
termined to take the veil: that, wishing to give 
her friends a last proof of her attachment, she 
had left all her fortune to Jean and her cousin, 
on condition that they would [berate and pro- 
vide for all her servants, who had been with her 
since her birth. Her letter finished with the 
following words:—‘Farewell, my ¢ear Anna, 
May you be as happy as Eudosia prays for; and 
may Jean’s love console you for my loss. If I 
restore your picture and hair, it is to prove to 
you that I have bidden adieu to all earthly ties, 
and mean to think only of another world; and 
where one day I think we all shall meet.’ Who 
can describe Anra’s despair! ‘Oh seek him,’ 
she exclaimed to such of her vassals as claimed 
the premised reward, ‘bring him to me, let me 
ask his forgiveness and then die at his feet. He 
who finds Jean shall be free.’ The peasants 
dispersed in search of Jean with as much eager- 
ness as they had executed the cruel orders of 
their lady. But their search was not successful, 


and nothing was seen ofthe unfortunate victim. 


Enraged by his degrading punishment, and his 
love entirely smothered by a burning thirst for 
revenge, Jean had fed with shrieks of rage and 
despair into the neighboring forest. ‘Three days 
he wandered about, penetrating into the thick- 
est parts of the woods, even to the habitations 
of wild beasts. he third night was approaching, 
and the rain which fell in torrents, drenched bis 
clethes without calming the fever by which he 
was devoured. ‘I willrid myself of this burden- 
some life,’ he cried, ‘and my death, my only re- 
fuge from misery and dishonour, shall fill with 
remorse the futurity of that one who has so cru- 
elly insulted me. Te make her remorse more 
bitter, I will die inher presence.’ He walked 
tewards the castle. The lightning guided him 
through the dreary forest. At last he perceived 
the turrets of the Castle, and he heard the elock 
strike one. He gained the garden without being 
discovered. A single light glimmered in the 
darknees, and it eame front Amna’s room. ‘Ah, 
he exclaimed, ‘slegp has fled from her eyes, 





and I will banish it forever by dying at her feet.” 
He entered the Castle, ran to his room, seized a 
pair of richly mounted pistols, given him oy the 
Count, which he hid in his bosom, and then re- 
paired to Anna’s apartment. His footsteps made 
her start. ‘Ah,’ she suddenly exclaimed, ‘have 
you found him? Is it he?’ ‘It is he,’ replied Jean, 
presenting himself to her in the deplorable con- 
dition to which three days and two nights of de- 
spair had reduced him. ‘It is he, come to let 
you enjoy a sight worthy of you.’ As he spoke 
he put one of the pistols to his head, but Anna 
arrested his arm with the rapidity of lightning. 
‘Seek not to save me,’ said Jean, ‘for you have 
dishonored me. I avenge myself, for your life 
is in my hands, but [disdain to take it. Live 
to reproach yourself with the death of one who 
only lived to love you.’ Anna threw herself at 
his feet. ‘Jean, dear Jean,’ she said, ‘forbear 
for one instant; one wore, one single w:r!, 
and I will die with thee.’ ‘My heart is still too 
soft to refuse your request,’ replied Jean, who 
could not resist her solemn appeal. ‘Jean,’ said 
Anna, ‘in the sacred name of my father and of 
the mother who united us both, abandon this 
dreadful project; your sister—your betrothed 
acknowledges her erime, and implores your 
pardon. Pity her tears and her despair.’ ‘Dd 
you think of the memory of our parents, Apna, 
when, on a slight suspicion, you condemned me 
toa life of ignominy? were { coward enough to 
survive!’ *] will share that ignominy, by becom- 
ing your wife.’ ‘What, I givea dishonored man 
to the daughter of Count Zamojski: that is worse 
than slavery, Anna. Your father forgot to en- 
franchise me beeause he thought his friendship 
rendered such formality nseles, particularly to 
his daughter, whose love to me was a title of 
honor. I absolve you from your oath. One day 
you would blush to be the wife of aslave. I come 
to spare you those blushes, and to die at your 
feet! At these words, having lost his reason 
from grief and fury, and three days’ wandering 
without food in the woods, he pushed the young 
Countess from him: she fell senseless to the 
ground. The report of a pistol roused the whole 
honsehold—Jean was dead! Meanwhile Eudo- 
sia’s resignation, as she fled from Jean and her 
cousin, was fast giving way. ‘Alas!’ said she, 
as she gazed for the last time on the noble cas- 
tle; ‘I feel I have bidden adieu to happiness 
forever.’ She endeavored to console herself by 
thinking of their felicity; but, alas! it is painful 
to sacrifes ourselves even to those we love— 
and that is why such a sacrifice is called virtu- 
ous and heroic. Who could blame Eudosia’s 
regrets? Dering her journey she met a numbet 
of peasants whose master had allowed them 
to be free and happy for one day; they were ce- 
lebrating a wedding, and Eudosia turned faint 
when she beheld the happy couple. ‘It must be 
because they recal Jean and Anna,’ she thought. 
‘Have I undertaken a sacrifice beyond my 
strength?’ Ah! I fear I never shall have cou- 
rage to gaze on her happy face. I will live 
with the unfortunate, and forget that there ¥ 
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When she arrived at 


happiness in the world.’ 
Wilna, she determined to devote her time to 


some hospital. ‘For a year and longer, if ne- 
cessary,’ She said, ‘1 am determined that no one 
shall know my retreat.’ When I am separated 
from all worldly objects, then will I ask ‘if Jean 
and Anna enjoy that happiness, for which I was 
not destined.’ She dismissed her servants and 
gave them their liberty on condition that, for 
one year, they would not return to Zamoiski 
Castle, and then repaired to the chapel where 
she prayed to be cured of her unfortunate pas- 
sion. A little relieved by this prayer, she went 
at the close of the evening, entirely shrouded 
in a large veil, to an abbey which she had re- 
marked onthe road to Wilna. She rung, and 
the door was opened. She asked for an asy- 
lum, and was told that this was a Mad-House, 
founded by a rich Polander whose daughter had 
been crazy fora longtime. ‘God himself in- 
spires me,’ exclaimed Eudosia. ‘I am come to 
devote myself to the unfortunate of this establish- 
iment.’ She was presented to the superior, and 
begged as a favour to be admitted among the 
sistersof charity, to whom the care of the insane 
was committed. She soon became a favourite 
among her companions, and who admired her 
patience and gentleness. Her care and kind- 
ness to the patients committed to her charge 
were such as to check the paroxysms of several, 
and one was returned to her family. A year 
had expired, and the cell of Eudosia’s patient 
stil remained vacant. At last it was filled by a 
young girl found in the streets of Wilna, one 
who, from her unconnected complaints, was sup- 
posed to be crazed from love. Sister Eudosia 
ran to the cell with her usual zeal and alacrity, 
and, at the first sight, she felt much interested 
in this new comer, and she explained this un- 
wonted feeling by some points of resemblance 
between this ill-fated girl and a well-known and 
beloved countenance. ‘Good God!’ she cried, 
‘I thought first it might be , but no, 
that is not the sweet, sweet expression of Anna’s 
eyes. How wild she looks; that dreadful’ sneer 
bears no resemblauce to my cousin’s soft and 
happy smile.—Anna is happy with her husband, 
and ifmy absence sometimes clouds their mirth, 
poor Eudosia is soon forgotten by Anna and 
yean.’ ‘Jean!’ This name, pronounced aloud, 
attracted the attention of the maniac, who had 
‘itherto hung gazing on her with a vague mis- 
itust. ‘Jean,’ repeated the unhappy girl, rush- 
ing up to Eudosia, ‘Jean! what name did you 
bronounee? Where is he? seize him—scourge 
the traitor! an hundred pieces of gold for the 
papers in his bosom!’—‘Heavens! that voice— 
vho art thou? Speak!’ said Eudosia. ‘Who am 
'' that is my secret.—Jean has cursed my name 
—my name, which, noble as it is, he would not 
‘lare; that cursed name you wish to learn, and 
‘wish to forget it; for it has been my pride and 
las been my misery—Jean prefers that of Eu- 
“osia because she is not so haughty.—Eudosia 
uberates her slaves, but I—tremble if you are 
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were articulated with a dreadful laugh, which a 
few minutes before Eudosia had compared to 
the sweet and well remembered smile of her 
cousin. But her doubts were banished. It was 
indeed Anna she beheld; Anna, deprived of her 
reason by Jean’s death, had escaped from her 
castle, where, fora year past, she had been ten- 
derly and carefully nursed. Some of her vassals 
who were in pursuit of her, arrived at the abbey 
the next day, and told the deplorable story to 
Eudosia, who thought that henceforward she 
should hate her cousin; but her heroic friend- 
ship got the better of this feeling. She devoted 
herself to Anna, and her pious cares were re- 
warded. The Countess’ paroxysms became less 
violent and soon less frequent; but during her 
lucid intervals she was so miserable, that Eudo- 
sia almost regretted the skill she had acquired 
in the hospital of Wilna. 

Princess Lichtenstein here finished her story 
and our tears bore witness to the interest it had 
excited. ‘the pérsonages of the story gave rise 
to many observations, but I spare my readers 
the reading of them, and with their leave will 
return to Paris. . 

—— 
ADMIRAL SIR ISAAC COFFIN. 

Sir Isaac Coffin, Baronet, Admiral of the 
White, M. P. for Ilchester, and a Member of 
the Bath and West of England Agricultural 
Society. The Coffin family is of ancient origin. 
The direct ancestors of Sir Isaac, was Tristram 
Coffin, Esq. of Brixton, in Devonshire, who emi- 
grated to America in 1642, taking with him the 
widow of his brother, who had been killed in bat- 
tle, and settled in Salisbury, near Newbury- 

ort. 
3 Admiral Coffin was born in Boston, May 16th, 
1759. His father was Nathaniel Coffin, Esq. 
Cashier of the Customs in Boston, and his mother 
Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Henry Barnes, mer- 
chant, also of Boston. He entered the Navy, 
in 1773, under the patronage of Admiral John 
Montague, who confided him to the care of Lieu- 
tenant Hunter, then commander of the Gaspee 
brig, on the American station. He served as 
midshipman on board the Captain, Kingfisher, 
Torrey, Diligent, and Romney. In 1778, he 
obtained a Lieutenancy, and commanded the 
Placentia cutter, and afterwards the Le Pinson 
armed ship. In this last vessel, owing to the 
negligence of the Sailing Master, he was wreck- 
ed on the coast of Labrador. In the account 
of the awful scenes which occured in the night 
after the disaster, the sea breaking furiously 
over the crew, who were holding on by the 
quarter-deck, the aft of the vessel being under 
water, it is said Lieutenant Coffin’s presence of 
mind never forsook him. He continued to cheer 
up the men, and they were taken off the wreck 
the next morning. He was of course tried for 
the loss of the vessel, but was honorably acquit- 
ted. In 1779 he was appointed to the Adamant, 
of Liverpool; and in executing the impress war- 
rants directed to him, he encountered many con- 
flicts with the seamen, who were furnished with 
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arms by the merchants, and was seriously wound- 
ed on the head, his skull fractured, and many 
times roughly handled. 

He afterwards convoyed the trade of New 
York, and was transferred to the London, 98 
guns, commanded by Admiral Groves; from her 
to the Royal Oak, Admiral Arbuthnot, and was 
signal Lieutenant in the action of March 16th, 
1781, with the French fleet, off Cape Henry. In 
July, 1781, he was promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander; and was appointed to the Avenger 
sloop and afterwards to the Pocahontas. He 
then proceeded to the West Indies, and served 
as a volunteer on board of the Balfour, 98 guns, 
bearing Sir Samuel Hood’s flag, and participat- 
ed in the memorable events which ensued. He 
was in the splendid battle of April 12th, 1782, 
which resulted in the capture of the celebrated 
Count de Grasse. In this action one of the most 
destructive balls fired by the French ship, pass- 
ed close by the person of Lieutenant Coffin, and 
killed an unusual number of men, while at the 
moment he was directing the arrangement of 
the guns. While at Jamaica on board of this 
ship, his exertions in a barge to tow a large 
store ship which had taken fire, clear of the 
fleet, were so conspicuous, that he received the 
thanks of Lord Hood for his eminent services.-— 
About the same time when the Monarch of 74 
guns, got aground on a reef, Capt. Coffin being 
an excellent swimmer, dived under her bottom, 
to ascertain the state of her keel, at the immi- 
nent risk of being devoured by the sharks.— 
While in command of the Shrewsbury, he was 
brought to a Court Martial by order of Lord 
Rodney, commander of the fleet, for disobedi- 
ence of his orders, in refusing to receive three 
officers appointed by his Lordship, but who 
were not qualified agreeably to the general 
printed instructions of the Admiralty. He was 
acquitted, and his conduct approved of by the 
Admiralty. 

This incident is copied to record the indepen- 
dence manifested in resisting an illegal order is- 
sued by an Admiral, at the moment of his bright- 
est naval renown, acquired by his defeat and 
capture of Count de Grasse. In 1791, he re- 
ceived the flag of Admiral Cosby, at Cork, and 
proceeded in the Alligator to America, and re- 
turned the ensuing autumn with Lord Dorches- 
ter and his family as passengers. 

At the commencement of the French Revolu- 
tionary war, Captain Coffin, after having visited 
Sweden, Denmark and Russia, was appointed 
to the Melampus frigate. Whilst at Liverpool, 
to obtain his crew, he saw aman fall overboard 
from a flat. and instantly plunged after him, aad 
saved his life. His exertion on this and other 
occasions, brought on a double rupture, which 
obliged him to quit his ship, and for four months 
he remained literally a cripple. 


On his recovery he was appointed to the regu- 


lating service at Leith, and in 1795 resided in Cor- 
sica, aS commissioner, until 1796, where he 
twice escaped assassination. In one instance, 
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men, and beat them both soundly, taking the 
pistol from one of them. 

From Corsica he sailed for Lisbon, where he 
continued actively employed for two years, at 
the head of the naval establishment and had se- 
veral hairbreadth escapes from the Portuguese 
bravoes. 

In 1798, Commissioner Coffin was appointed 
to the superintendance of the Arsenal at Port 
Mahon, the Island of Minorea having fallen into 
the possession of the British. Afterwards, be- 
ing at Gibraltar and the French feet having pas- 
sed into the Mediterranean, he rode to Lisbon, 
with despatches, through the enemy’s country, 
in eight days—without resting. He afterwards 
returned to England, and procceded in the Ve- 
nus frigate to Nova Scotia and continued to 
perform the arduous duty ofa President Commis- 
sioner of the Navy, first at Halifax, and subse- 
quently at Sheerness, till April 1804. In this year 
he was advanced to the rank of Rear Admirsl, 
and hoisted his flag at Portsmouth. He was 
soon raised to the dignity of a Baronet of Great 
Britain, as a reward for his unremitting zeal 
and good services. In 1808, he was promoted 
to the rank of Vice Admiral, and has not since 
been employed. He became a full Admiral in 
1814; and at the General Election in 1818, was 
chosen Representative in Parliament for the bo- 
rough of Ilchester. [His votes have usually 
been given with the opposition.] He was mar- 
ried in 1811, to Elizabeth Brown Greenly daugh- 
ter of T. Greenly Esq. Sir Isaac is proprietor 
of the Magdalen Island in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. He has crossed the Atlantic no less than 
thirty-three times. 


a ane 


For the principal facts contained in the following sketch, 
we are indebted to a gentleman recently from Smyrna, where 
the story was well authenticated. 

SUPERSTITION AND CRUELTY.—Whether 
we confine our observation to Cristendom or not, 
superstition and cruelty will often if not general- 
ly, be found inseparable companions.—The 
following sketch of a horrid transaction is no 
fiction; but it will afford some satisfaction to the 
philanthropic, to learn that the person who caus- 
ed the death of an innocent wife, (as will ap- 
pear in the sequel,) is gradually throwing off the 
trammela of superstition, and will probably 1- 
troduce a policy more enlightened than that 
which has so long obscured and blackened the 
character of the ‘Turks. 

A distinguished German traveller, who spen! 
considerable time in Constantinople, about four 
years ago, received very kind treatment from 
the Sultan. All the rights of hospitality, and 
all the offices of friendship, were bestowed with 
a spirit of frankness, and a cordiality of feeling, 
which would do honor to the most enlightened 
Christian ruler.—Nothing was omitted by the 
Sultan which could contribute to the comfort 

and happiness of the traveller, or enrich his 
store of information on the various subjects ' 
which his researches were directed. And 4 





returning from a ball, he was attacked by two 


gratitude is one of the most pleasing emotions 
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that warm the human bosom, favors so distin- 
guished from the Sultan did not fail to awaken 
in the heart of the German, the most lively and 
most grateful sentiments. 

After the traveller had finished his oriental 
tour, and returned again to Germany, he was de- 
sirous of transmitting to the Sultan some to- 
kens of affectionate remembrance for the polite 
and generous attentions he had received. But 
itis a principle with the Turks, when they re- 
ceive a present, always to return one equal in 
value, and often far superior. This principle 
the German wished to evade—he did not wish 
to send a present of the value of a few hundred 
dollars to one to whom he was under so many 
obligations, and receive one in return of much 
greater worth. He had made arrangements to 
send his present by an Englishman, who com- 
manded a brig then in one of the ports of the 
Baltic, and which was bound to the Black Sea. 
The German enjoined it upon the bearer of his 
present not to receive a present in return from 
the Sultan. 

When the English Captain arrived at Con- 
stantinople after an interview with the Reis 
Effendi,* he was introduced to the Sultan, to 
whom, by an interpreter, he communicated his 
message from the German traveller. But so 
ixed is the sentiment in the mind of a ‘Turk, 
that presents must be reciprocated, that the 
Sultan appeared hardly to understand it as a 
thing possible, to receive the gift of his distant 
friend without making a splendid return. But 
alier further explanation, adverting to the many 
favors the German had formerly received at the 


| hands of the Sultan, he consented to accept the 


present, not however without insisting that the 
Captain who had brought it should receive one 
on his own account, if he could not receive one 
tocarry back to the German. The Sultan was 
then informed that the Captain had been reward- 
ed for bringing the present, by him who sent it; 
—still, he could not be satisied without ma- 
king some return to the Captain. 


As the Sultan seemed to be determined that 
the Captain should have some remuneration, 
the latter requested, as a very important favor, 
to see the favorite wife, cr one of the favorite 
wives, of the Sultan. With much apparent wil- 
lingness the request was granted; and a female 
was soon introduced into their presence, her 
face entirely concealed by a veil, and she ap- 
proached the Sultan and kneeled. He extended 
his hand and took hers, and with his other hand 
raised her veil. As her eyes fell on the English- 
man her countenance changed and her whole 
fame trembled. This, to the Captain, was alto- 
gether unaccountable; being ignorant that the 
Sulfan’s wife in the estimation of her superstitious 
lord, would be defiled by looking on a Christian 
ind would forfeit her life by this act of obe- 
dence to his mandate. Well may the wife of 
‘Sultan shudder when unveiled in the presence 
fa Christian, knowing that she will be imme- 
eee 
“Sesreiary of State for fureign affairs. 
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diately led to the scaffold to expiate the offence. 
Soon after the interview which cost an innocent 
woman her life, the Englishman had some busi- 
ness to transact with the Reis Effendi; and when 
he remarked that he had just received a favor 
perhaps not unfrequently granted to foreigners, 
that of seeing the Sultan’s favorite wife, judge 
of his utter astonishment and horror, when the 
Reis Effendi replied—* I knew before that you 
had seen her, and for polluting herself by look- 
ing on you, her head was cut off fifteen minutés 
ago!’? Shocked with the horrid atrocity, he 
regretted, but in vain, that his curiosity had led 
him to ask a favor which produced a result so 
despotic, inhuman, and tragical. 
——=<——— 

CHARACTER OF WasHinGTon.—His mind 
was great and powerful, without being of the 
very first order; his penetration strong, though 
not so acute as that of Newton, Bacon, or 
Locke; and, as far as he saw, no judgment 
was ever sounder. It was slow in operation, 
being little aided by invention or imagination; 
but sure in conclusion. Hence it was the com- 
mon remark of his officers, of the advantage he 
derived from councils of war, where, hearing all 
suggestions, he selected whatever was best; and 
certainly no general ever planned his battlesmore 
judiciously, But if deranged during the course of 
action, if any member of his plan was dislocated 
by sudden circumstances, he was slow in re-ad- 
justmnent. The consequence was, that he often 
failed in the field, and rarely, against an enemy 
in station as at Boston and York. He was in- 
capable of fear, meeting personal dangers with 
the calmest unconcern. Perhaps the strongest 
feature in his character was prudence, never 
acting until every circumstance, every conside- 
ration, was maturely weighed; refraining, if he 
saw a doubt, but when once decided, going 
through with his purpose, whatever obstacles 
opposed. Hig integrity was the most pure, his 
justice the most inflexible. i have never known 
any motives of interest, or consanguinity, or 
friendship, or hatred, being abie to bias his de- 
cision. He was, indeed, in every sense of ths 
word, a wise, a good, and a great man. His 
temper was naturally irritable and high toned; 
but reflection and resolution had obtained a firm 
and habitual ascendency over it. If ever, how- 
ever, it broke its bounds, he was most tremen- 
dous in his wrath. His heart was not warm in 
its affections; but he exactly caloulated every 
man’s value, and gave him a solid esteem pro- 
portionate to it. His person you know was fine, 
his stature exactly what one would wish, his 
deportment easy, erect, and noble; the best 
horseman of his age; and the most graceful fi- 
gure that could be seen on horseback. Although, 
in the circle of his friends, where he might be 
unreserved with safety, he took a free share in 
conversation, his colloquial talents were not 
abgve mediocrity, possessing neither cgpiousness 
of ideas, nor fluency of words. 

In public, when called upon for a sudden opin- 
ion, he was unready, short, and embarrassed. 


















Yet he wrote readily, rather diffusely, in correct 
style. This he had acquired by conversation 
with the world, for his education was merely 
reading, writing, and common arithmetic, to 
which he added surveying at a laterday. His 
time was employed in action chiefly, reading 
little, and that only in agriculture and English 
history. His correspondence became necessari- 
ly extensive, and, with journalizing his agricultu- 
ral proceedings, occupied most of his leisure 
hours within doors. On the whole, his charac- 
ter was, in its mass, perfect; in nothing bad, in 
few points indifferent; and it may truly be said, 
that never did nature and fortune combine more 
perfectly to make a great man, and to place 
him in the same constellation with whatever 
worthies have merited from man, an everlasting 
remembrance. For his was the singular destiny 
of leading the armies of his country successfully 
through an arduous war, for the establishment 
of its independence; of conducting its counsels 
through the birth of a government, new in its 
forms and principles, until it had settled down 
in a quiet and orderly train, and of scrupulously 
obeying the laws through the whole of its ca- 
reer, civil and military, of which the history of 
the world furnishes no other example.—Je ffer- 
son. 
—_—>——— 

Tas Revo.tution 1n Ruvussra.—--On the 
morning on which the oath of allegiance was to 
have been administered to the troops at St. Pe- 
tersburg, several regiments, to the number of 
seventeen thousand men, were stationed in the 
large square called ‘La Place d’Isaac,’ with their 
muskets loaded, and each man having in his 
possession a certain number of rounds of ammu- 
nition. It had been previously arranged by their 
commanders, and orders issued to them (the 
Russ&an soldier knows no duty but that of the 
most implicit obedience to the commands of his 
officers) that they were not only not to swear 
allegiance to the Emperor Nicholas, but they 
were to destroy the whole of the imperial fami- 
ly and all who supported them. The Emperor 
having obtained a knowledge of this fact, rode 
immediately to the square, attended only by a 
few dovoted friends, who would willingly have 
sacrificed their lives in his service, and suddenly 
presenting himself to the soldiery, he demanded 
what they required; expressing himself willing 
to die, if by his death he could render any be- 
nefit to his country; but calling on them not to 
destroy his wife and child. Such unexpected and 
unexampled heroism paralyzed the insurgents; 
not.one had the courage to reply. At that moment 
a regiment of artillery, with loaded pieces, which 
had been sent for by the Grand Duke Michael, 
arrive’; when his Majesty commanded the con- 
spirators to day down their arms, expressing his 


order the artillery te fire. Having repeated this 
to no effect, the dreadful order was given, and 
upwards of four hundred were killed on the spot 
—the rest were taken prisoners, and marched off 


determination, in the event of their refusal, to’ 


fit 
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previously to the firing, the Governor-Generai 
of St. Petersburg, the Count Miloradowich, see- 
ing a young man in the crowd with his hand in 
his bosom, as if searching for a weapon, while 
his eyes were steadfastly fixed on the Emperor, 
stooped down (being on horseback) to ar- 
rest him, when the monster drew forth a pistol, 
and shot the General through the heart. The 
murderer was shot almost immediately, but liv- 
ed long enough to confess that he had carried 
the pistol for the express purpose of destroying 
the Emperor, but that his Majesty’s noble con- 
duct had entirely disarmed his vengeance. The 
Count Miloradowich had long been the Govern- 
or-General of St. Petersburg, and, by his kind- 
ness and urbanity, had gained the atiections of 
all classes. The Emperor on the following day 
sent for some of the insurgents separately, when 
he received them in his private cabinet alone, 
and asked them what their intentions had been, 
desiring them to speak fearlessly, assuring them 
that no person was within hearing—that what. 
ever they might say could not injure them, as 
they would be tried by a special commission on 
what had already transpired, without reference 
to any subsequent confession. He could get no 
answer, however, except from one, the leader 
and originator of the conspiracy, (Pestel,) who 
replied, ‘‘ I have only to inform your Majesty 
that, if 1 should be liberated to-morrow, | 
would do the same thing again.’? The Empe- 
ror calmly answered, ** Rash man! I wish to be 
of service to you, but you put it out of my pow- 
er.”’ Of the sincerity of that observation there 
can be no doubt, as, of the whole number, 
(nearly two hundred) who were condemned by 
the tribunal to the punishment of death, five on- 
ly of the principals suffered {some of the others 
being banished to Siberia for various periods, 
and some confined in different fortresses, Thus 
the courage of the Emperor Nicholas saved tie 
Empire. 

The statement recently published in a peri- 
odical work, setting forth that a great number 
of those traitors were beheaded is decidedly 1n- 
correct, as decapitation is a punishment entire- 
ly unknown in Russia; and I can vouch for 
the truth of my assertion, that five only were 
executed. These five were hanged on the plain 
outside of the wall of the fortress, and the 
others were degraded at the same time. Such, 
too, was the Emperor’s clemency, that, in ordet 
to avoid publicity, and by that means to avoid 
unnecessarily wounding the feelings of thet 
friends, the execution took place as early as three 
o’clock in the morning. I should not be thus 
positive on the subject, nor venture to contradict 
the respectable work I have referred to, but 
that I happened to be returning from a party 
the time, and had an opportunity of actually 


witnessing the distressing scene. The ceremony§ 


was indeed an awful one. The troops wer 
drawn out, forming a large circle, in the inter! 
or of which was an immense fire; the prisoners 
nearly one hundred and seventy, were thet 





to the different fortresses. During the parley, and 





brought out handcuffed, in their full uniform 
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wearing all their decorations, medals, swords, 
&e. Being arranged in order, in a single line, 
the executioner and his assistant approached 
each separately, and drawing his (the prison- 
er’s) sword—which of course had been previ- 
ously prepared—broke it over his head; he then 
deprived each man of his epaulettes, stars, de- 
corations, &c. the whole of which were thrown 
into the flames and consumed. The principal 
executioner then inflicted a blow on the cheek 
of each of them, which degraded them, and ren- 
dered them unworthy to wear the uniform of 
the Emperor; he then deprived them of their mi- 
litary coats, and gave to each in their stead a 
loose great evat, made of coarse grey drug- 
get. 

Thus the ceremony ended; and they were con- 
ducted back to. prison to await the orders for 
their doparture for Siberia. 


— a - 
LAVALETTE’S DREAM WHEN IN PRISON UNDER 
SENTENCE OF DEATH. 

We are indebted for the following striking re- 
lation to the Foreign Literary Gazette, in a Re- 
view of Lavalette’s Memoirs, just published upon 
his death in Paris, and which, if we may judge 
from this journal, is an extremely interesting 
work:—* The gentle firmness of his manner 
during the trial might lead to the supposition 
that he was resigned; but no sooner had he re- 
turned to his solitary dungeon than the soldier 
shrunk from the contemplation, not of his death, 
but of the mode of his intended execution. He 
had a friend, an old companion in arms, who at 
that time possessed some influence at court. To 
him he addressed a letter, imploring a melan- 
choly favour, soliciting that a soldier might be 
spared a felon’s death. A cold refusal was the 
only answer. With a view to steel his heart 
against this cruel injustice—to familiarise him- 
self with the idea of an ignominious punishment, 
at which his soul revolted—he daily questioned 
his jailers on the subject, and exacted the most 
minute details relative to the hideous and huo- 
wiliating preparatives of a public execution. 
The sinister ideas with which his mind was oc- 
cupied filled his days with agony, and agitated his 
slumbers with fearful visions. One dream in par- 
cular with which he was visited appears so 
femarkable, that we make no apology for quot- 
‘ag it precisely in his own words:—‘‘One night,” 
says M. Lavalette, ‘‘I had sunk into a torpid 
slumber; the clock struck the hour of midnight, 
and the slow monotonous sound awoke me. I 
distinctly heard the iron gate opened, and the 
heavy tread of the sentry advancing to relieve 
us comrade from his post. & fell asleep a 
second time. In my sleep I had a dream. I 
‘tought mself in the Rue St. Honoree, near the 
Rue de l’Echelle; the scene was enveloped in 
profound and dismal obscurity; all was still, 
‘ave that from time to time a low, inarticulate 
‘ound was heard. All at once, from the 
bottom of the street, a troop of fleshless men 
ind horses approached me. The riders were 
‘med with flambeaux, whose light glared redly 

24 





on their bleeding sinews, their sunken eyes rol- 
ling in their large orbits, their mouths opening 
from ear to ear, and helmets of flesh hanging 
from their hideous heads. The horses dragged 
their hides after them in the kennel, which 
overflowed with blood to the houses on each 
side, at the windows of which appeared for a 
moment, and then disappeared, a band of pale, 
dishevelled females, all silent as the grave. 
Low, inarticulate moanings were heard in the air; 
I was the only living being in the street, where 
I remained motionless with terror, and without 
even strength to seek safety in flight. The flesh- 
less troop pushed on at full gallop, and as they 
passed, other riders succeeded and petrified me 
with their appalling gaze. For upwards of five 
hours they filed past. At last they disappeared, 
and were succeeded by a quantity of artillery 
wagons laden with mangled, palpitating corpses; 
an infectious odour poisoning the air. On a 
sudden, the iron gate was shut with violence, 
and [ awoke. I struck my repeating watch—it 
was no more than twelve! Consequently, the 
horrid phantasmagoria scene had lasted only two 
or three minutes—the time necessary for reliev- 
ing the sentries and clusing the gate. The night 
was piercing cold: the sentinels were quick in 
passing the watchword; and, besides the jailor 
next morning confirmed my calculation. How- 
ever, there is no one incident of my life the du- 
ration of which I can recollect with more cer- 
tainty, or the details of which are more deeply 
engraved on my memory.’’ 


en 


A DanGerovus Recontrke.—We left the 
village at four o’clock in the afternoon; and the 
horse on which I rode being in better condition 
than the others, I was considerably in advance 
of the rest of the party, when the animal made 
a sudden halt, and all my endeavors were ina- 
dequate to make him proceed. There he stood 
like a block of marble, keeping his eyes riveted 
on something that was approaching us, and I had 
scarcely time to consider what it could possibly 
be when a fine antelope bounded before me with 
incredible swiftness, and in the next moment 
two huge lions, with mane and tail erect, cross- 
ed the path but a couple of yards from the 
horse’s head, almost wiih equal speed, and co- 
vered with foam. A tremendous roar, which made 
the forest tremble, informed me in another mi- 
nute that the lions had overtaken their prey; 
but the sudden and unexpected appearance of 
those ferocious animals startled me as much as 
it had intimidated the horse before, and I has- 
tened back to the party, my poor beast trem- 
bling violently all the way. Fortunately the 
lions, which were male and female, were so 
eager in the chase, that both the horse and the 
rider were unobserved by them, otherwise it 
might have gone hard with me, for I saw not 
the slightest chance of escaping. We halted in 
the woods that night; but fancying every sound 
I heard was the roaring of a lion, I could not 
compose myself to sleep.—Lander’s Records. 
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The Boston Traveller contains a very particu- 


lar account of a Rhinoceros, recently brought to: 
that city, from Calcutta, from which we extract 
the following :— 

This Unicorn or one-horned Rhinoceros, is yet 
scarcely fifteen months old, having been taken 
when quite young, and is four feet three inches 
in height, a trifle more than seven feet in length, 
and weighs upwards of two thousand pounds.— 
Animals of this class when full grown measure 
generally about twelve feet in length, nearly as 
much in circumference, and from six to seven 
feet in height, thus approaching that other un- 
wieldy animal, the Elephant, in bulk and mass, 
though apparently much smaller, from the cir- 
cumstance of their limbs being comparatively 
much shorter. We are told of this animal, what 
we believe, naturalists allow of the species gene- 
rally, that its only distinct organ of touch, isthe 
upper lip, which is very flexible. The under 
lip is like that of an ox, but the upper more like 
that of a horse; and he uses it as that creature 
does, to gather up hay from the rack or grass 
from the ground, but with this superior advan- 
tage, that the rhinoceros has the power of ex- 
tending this lip to six or seven inches in length 
from the nose and then drawing it to a point.— 
With the lip thus extended the animal is able to 
grasp a stick or any small substance and hold it 
extremely fast. 

The horn is. brownish, very hard, and solid 
throughout, and when full grown, sometimes mea- 
sures three feet in length and eighteen inches in 
circumference at the base. In the present in- 
stance it is just emerging from a large, bell- 
form protuberance which forms its basis, and was 
not at all discernible when leaving Calcutta.— 
The skin is one of its most valuable characteris- 

tics. It is of a blackish or deep brown hue, very 
tough, thick and naked. It is covered with large 
callous tubercles or granulations, reminding one 
ofthe ancient coat of mail; and lies about the 
neck in large plaits or folds. There is an- 
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egs, and another from the hind part of the 
ack to the thighs. The incrustations of the 
kin mentioned above, are smaller around the 
eck, and largest of all on the shoulders and hips. 
Though the skin generally appears to be entire- 
ly unelastic and impenetrable, the cuticle that is 
left bare between the -folds, is soft and easily 
penetrated. 

The head is larger in proportion than that of 
the elephant, with a very short neck, the ears 
are moderately large, broad and thin, and in this 
instance, one has received some injury and is 
withered to a size much smaller than the other, 
the eyes are very small, dull sand sleepy, and 
so situated the animal can only see objects 
which are nearly in a direct line before it. It 1s 
worthy of notice too, that the eyes are situated 
nearer the nose than those of any other known 
quadruped. The shoulders are thick and heavy; 
and the back, instead of rising, as in the ele- 
phant, exhibits a considerable depression; the 
belly is somewhat pendulous like that of the 
hog; and the legs are very short, thick and 
strong, with hoofs divided into three parts, each 
pointing forwards. 

The keeper feeds it at present with gram, 2 
kind of pea, brought from Calcutta, milk, green 
vegetables, &c. It besides drinks from fifteen 
to twenty gallons of water per day. Though not 
of a ferocious nature, it appears to be quite un- 
tractable; and we are told is sometimes liable to 
paroxysms of rage. During the first month it 
was scarcely the size of a large dog, and is now 
not much above half the full grown size. Not- 
withstanding the shortness of its limbs, it et- 
hibits great activity and is capable of running 
with great swiftness. As a compensation for 1m- 
perfect vision, it hasan attentive ear; and will 


Its sense of smell likewise is very del 


noise. 
cate. 


These are the sights most detestable—a proud 


saying his prayers—and a false patriot making 





other fold frum the shoulders to the fore- 


an harangue. 


listen with surprising steadiness to any kind of 


priest giving his blessing—a knavish hypocrite | 
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EXTRACTS 

From the 2d Volume of Sir Walter Scott's History oF 
ScoTLaNnD, in Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
BORDER SKIRMISHES OF THE SCOTS AND ENGLISH. 

A small body of three hundred men were as- 
sembled, unequal, from their inferior number, 
to do more than observe the enemy, who moved 
forward with their full force from Jedburgh to 
Melrose, where they spoiled the splendid con- 
vent, in which lay the bones of many a heroic 
Douglass. ‘The Scots were joined in the night 
by the Leslies and Lindesays, and other gentle- 
men from the western part of Fife; and appa- 
rently the English learned that the Regent’s 
forces were increasing, since they retreated te- 
wards Jedburgh at the break of day. The Scots 
followed, manceuvring te gain the flank of the 
enemy. They were joined near the village of 
Maxton by Sir Walter Scott, of Buccleugh, with 
his followers, by whose knowledge of the ground, 
and experience in irregular warfare, the regent 
was counselled to simulate a retreat. The En- 
glish halted, formed, and rushed hastily to pur- 
sue, so that encountering the enemy unawares, 
and at disadvantage, they were totally defeated. 
‘The two leaders fell, and very many of their 
followers; for the victors showed little mercy; 
and the Liddesdale men, who were come with 
the English as friends, flung away the red cross- 
es which they had brought to the battle, and 
made a pitiless slaughter among the troops 
whom they had joined as auxiliaries. Many 


prisoners were taken, on whom heavy ransoms | 
were levied, particularly on an Alderman of | 


London, named Read, whom Henry VIII. had 
obliged to serve in person in the wars, because 
he refused to pay his share of a benevolence 
mposed on the city, it appearing that though 
the king of England could not invade a citizen’s 
property, he had despotic power sufficient to 
impress his person. King Henry was greatly 
enraged at the loss of this action, and uttered 
threats against Angus, whom he accused of in- 
gratitude. The Scottish Earl little regarded his 
displeasure. ‘Is our brother,’ he said, ‘ angry 
that | have revenged on Ralph Ewers the injury 
Jone to the tombs of my ancestors? They were 
better men than he, and I could in honour do no 
less. And will he take my life forthat? Little 
knows king Henry the heights of Cairntable. I 
can keep myself safe there against all the pow- 
ér of England.’ 
BATTLE OF PINKIE. 

The English army occupied the crest of a 
oping hill, on the southern side of the Esk, 
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Earl of Warwick, entertained better hopes, and 
directly commenced a flank fire with the cannon 
of the army and the arquebusses of the foreign 
mercenaries on the thick body of spearmen. 
Angus, by whom the Scottish vanguard was 
commanded, endeavoured to change his position, 
to avoid the cannonade. About the same time 
some Highlanders of the second division had 
broken their order, to hasten to the spoil, so 
that their irregular appearance, with the retro- 
grade movement of Angus, communicated a pa- 
nic to the rest of the Scottish army, who thought 
they were routed. At this decisive moment 
the Earl of Warwick, who had rallied the 
English cavalry, brought them again to the 
charge, and introduced among the disordered 
forces of the Scots that terror which he had 
failed in producing upon these masses while 
they maintained their ranks. The numerous 
army of the Scots fled in total and irremediable 
confusion. Thus ended the battle of Pinkie, with- 
out either a long or bloody conflict. But the En- 
glish horsemen, incensed at the check which 
they received in the first onset, pursued the 
chase almost to the gates of Edinburgh with 
unusual severity; and,as many of the fugitives 
were drowned in the Esk, which was swelled 
with the tide; the loss of the Scots in the battle 
and flight amounted to ten thousand men. The 
whole space between the field of battle and the 
capital, was strewed with dead bodies, and 
with weapons which the fugitives had thrown 
away in their flight. 

ARRIVAL OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS,IN SCOTLAND. 

Mary set sail for the country in which she was 
to assume a crown entwined with many thorns. 
Elizabeth had refused her a safe conduct; and it 
is said that the English ships of war had orders 
to intercept her. The widowed queen of France 
took a lingering and painful farewell of the fair 
country over which she had so Jately reigned, 
with expressions of the deepest sorrow. A mist 
hid her galleys from the English fleet, and she 
arrived safely at Leith on the 19th of August, 
in the aforesaid year. Her subjects crowded to 
the beach to welcome her with acclamations; 
but the preparations made for her reception had 
been too hasty to cover over the nakedness and 





poverty of the land. The queen, scarcely nine- 
teen years old, wept when she saw the wretch- 
ed hackneys, still more miserably accoutred, 
which were provided to carry her and her ladies 
to Holyrood, and compared them in her thoughts 
to the fair palfreys with brilliant housings which 
had waited her commands in France. Upon her 





above Pinkie; that of Scotland, arranged in 
three large bodies, chiefly consisting of spear- 
nen, having crossed the river, began slowly to 
ascend the acclivity. The English cavalry 
charged with fury on the foremost mass of 
‘pearmen, but were received so firmly by the 
Scottish phalanx, that they were beaten off with 
considerable loss: It is said that this commence- 
ment of the battle appeared so ominous to So- 
merset, that he called for guides, and was about 
‘0 order a retreat. His secret rival, and, as he 


landing, her subjects, softened with the recol- 
lection of her early misfortunes, charmed with 
the excellence of her mien, the delicacy of her 
unrivalled beauty, the vigour of her blooming 


years, and the acuteness of her, wit, “were al- 
most enraptured with joy. 
reception afforded by their loyal zeal was well 
meant, but certainly ill chosen. 
hundred violinists, apparently amateur perform- 
ers, held a concert all night below her windows, 
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and prevented her getting an hour’s sleep after 
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the fatigues of the sea. Mary, though suffering 
under the effects of th's dire serenade, profess- 
ed to receive the compliment of these ‘honest 
men of the town of Edinburgh’ as it was in- 
tended, and even ventured to hint a wish that 
the concert might be repeated. But when, on 
the Sunday after Mary’s landing, preparations 
were made to say mass in the royal chapel, the 
reformers said to each other, ‘Shall that idol 
the mass again take place within this kingdom? 
It shall not.’ The young master of Lindsey, 
showing in youth the fierceness of spirit which 
animated him in after life, called out, in the 
court-yard of the royal palace, that ‘the idola- 
trous priest should die the death according to 
God’s law.’ The prior of St. Andrew’s, with 
great difficulty, appeased the tumult, and pro- 
tected the priests, whose blood would otherwise 
have been mingled with theirsacrifice. But un- 
willing to avow an intention so unpopular, he 
was obliged to dissemble with the reformers; 
and while he allowed that he stood with his 
sword drawn at the door of the chapel, he pre- 
tended that he did not do so to protect the 
priest, but to prevent any Scottish man from 
entering to witness or partake in the idolatrous 
ceremony. It was immediately after this riot, 
and the display of the insulting and offensive pa- 
geant before mentioned, that the young queen 
had the first of her celebrated interviews with 
Joha Knox, in which he knocked at her heart 
so rudely as to cause her to shed tears. The 
stern apostle of presbytery was, indeed, unspar- 
ing of rebuke, without sufficiently recollecting 
that previous conviction is necessary before re- 
proof can work repentance; and that, unless he 
had possessed powers of inspiration, or the gift 
of working miracles, he could not have, by 
mere assertion, converted a Catholic from the 
doctrines, however false, which she had believed 
in from her earlist childhood. 
DESTRUCTION OF DARNLEY. 


Mary and Darnley left Glasgow in company, 
and reached Edinburgh on the 3lst of January. 
The King’s illness was assigned as a reason for 
quartering him apart from the palace where his 
wife and child resided. A solitary house, called 
the Kirk of Field, in the suburbs of the city, 
where the college is now situated, was appoint- 
ed for his reception. Mary regularly visited 
him, and sometimes siept in the same house. 
On the Monday before his murder, she passed 
the evening with him until it was time to attend 
a masque which was to be given in the palace, 
#n the occasion of a wedding in the royal house- 
hold. About two in the morning of Tuesday, 
Bothwell, with a selected party of desperate 
men, opened the under apartments of the Kirk 
of Field by means of false keys, and laid a 
lighted match to a quantity of powder which 
had been previously placed beneath the king’s 
apartment. After a few anxious moments 
had passed, Bothwell became impatient, and 
dispatched one of the ruffians who was present 
to see whether the match was still burning. The 
accomplice did not hesitate to obey the commis- 





sion, and returned with information that the 
light was still burning, and the fire would pre- 
sently reach the powder. After this the party 
waited calmly till the house blew up, when 
Bothwell retired, satisfied that, as the price of 
this enormous crime, he had purchased a title 
to the hand of a queen. There is reason to be- 
lieve that several of the principal nobles and 
statesmen were previously acquainted with the 
bloody purpose. 
EVIDENCE AGAINST MARY, QUEEN OF SCorTs, 
The documents contained in the silver box 
are the only direct testimony tending to involve 
Mary in Darnley’s murder; and setting these 
aside for the present, there remains little which 
can directly implicate the queen. At a later 
period, indeed, Morton, an unprincipled and 
fierce man, who, according to his own account 
on the scaffold, was privy to the whole bloody 
scene, says, that being invited to join Bothwell 
and Leighton in a scheme against Darnley’s life, 
he refused to engage in the plot unless Bothwell 
would obtain an injunction upon him to that ef- 
fect from the queen herself. But he proceeds 
to declare that Bothwell never was able to pro- 
duce such a warrant. Here, therefore, the 
chain of direct evidence is broken, and the posi- 
tive proof of Mary’s guilt is not to be found. 
Laying Morton’s direct oral testimony aside as 
being inconclusive, we come next to the cele- 
brated casket and papers. These letters and 
writings produced, would indeed prove a great 
deal more than enough for conviction, if they 
stood unimpeached as authentic documents. 
But great and serious suspicions attach to their 
authenticity. The internal evidence is unfavor- 
able, according to our ideas, of the style of a 
sovereign expressing her attachment. ‘I hey are 
described with suspicious variations, sometimes 
as being written by the queen’s own hand, and 
sometimes as being only subscribed by her. 
Above all, though their authenticity was chal- 
lenged, and though the regent and his associates 
had in their power the persons through whose 
'hands they were said to have passed, yet no 
| care was taken, by examination of any of these 
| persons, to ascertain or corroborate the faith of 
| documents so important to the cause of the ac- 
cusers, The obvious and legal inference is, that 
where that is not proved which ought to have 
| been verified, it must have been for want of the 
means of probation. 


CHARACTER OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

It may be said of Elizabeth, that if ever there 
was a monarch whose conduct seemed according 
to the speech of the old heathen, to be governed 
alternately by two souls of a very different dis- 
position and character, the supposition might be 
applied to her. Possessing more than masculine 
wisdom, magnanimity, and fortitude, on most 
occasions, she betrayed at some unhappy m0 
ments, even more than female weakness 4? 
malignity. Happy would it have been for both 
queens had Mary’s request for counsel and as- 
sistance reached Elizabeth whilst she was under 
| the influence of her better planet. The English 
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sovereign might then, with candour and good 
faith, have availed herself of the opportunity to 
conciliate the genuine friendship and to acquire 
the gratitude of her youthful relation, by guid- 
ing her to such a match as would have best 
suited the interests and assured the amity of the 
sister nations. Unfortunately, Elizabeth remem- 
bered with too much acuteness Mary’s offensive 
pretensions to the crown of England; preten- 
sions which were founded on the defect of her 
own title and the illegitimacy of her birth, and 
she already regarded the queen of Scotland 
rather as a rival to be subdued than a friend to 
be conciliated. Besides, as a voteress of celiba- 
cy, queen Elizabeth was not generally disposed 
to forward any marriage, more especially that 
of a princess who stood to her in the painful re- 
lation of a kinswoman possessing a claim to her 
throne, and a neighbour of her own sex and 
rank, between whom and herself comparisons 
must needs be frequently drawn, with respect to 
wit, beauty, and accomplishments. The line of 
conduct prompted by these jealous feelings im- 
pelled queen Elizabeth to embrace the opportu- 
nity afforded by Mary’s desiring her opinion 
upon her marriage, to cross, bafile, and discon- 
cert any negociations which might be entered 
into on that topic. For this purpose, after ob- 
serving a great deal of oracular mystery, in 
order to protract matters, Elizabeth gave it as 
her advice, that Mary would do well to choose 
for her husband the Earl of Leicester as a per- 
son on whom she herself would willingly have 
conferred her own hand, but for her resolution 
to live and die a maiden queen. 
EXECUTION OF THE REGENT MORTON. 


It is remarked by historians, that Morton, 
with the credulity of that age, had an anxious 
recollection of an ancient prophecy, which de- 
clared ‘that the bloody heart shoutd fall by the 
mouth of Arran.’ This the regent interpreted 
to mean the downfall of the Dougtases, design- 
ed, as was usual in sach vaticinations, by their 
well known cognisance, and that by means of 
in Earl of Arran. This, it is said, was the rea- 
son for his pressing the unfortunate family of 
Hamilton, who were the legitimate proprietors 
ofthat title, almost to their total destruction. 
When, therefore, he heard that the earldom of 
Arran was conferred upon his accuser Stewart, 
he replied, with a surprised and desponding ex- 
pression, ‘Isit even so? then I know what | must 
expect.” When Morton was brought to his trial 
it Edinburgh, large bodies of men were drawn 
up in different parts of the city, to overawe the 
lriends of the accused. ‘he records of the trial 
are lost, but there is evidence that the assize 
consisted in many instances of the earl’s person- 
alenemies; and that, although he challenged 
them on that score, his remonstrances were not 
itended to. His servants were also put to the 
‘orture in no common manner; for Arran thought 
‘Necessary, after the earl’s execution to sue 
out an immunity for the violence to which they 
‘ad been subjected. When Morton heard the 
‘udictment read he did net show surprise or 
24* 
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emotion; but when the verdict of the jury 
brought him in guilty of concealing, or being art 
and part in the murder of Henry Darnley, he 
repeated, with considerable vehemence, ‘Art 
and part! art and part! God knows it is not s0.’ 
In his conferences with the clergy he more fully 
explained what he meant by this exclamation. 
He confessed to them that upon his (Morton’s) 
return from England after his exile, for acces- 
sion to Rizzio’s death, the Earl of Bothwell had 
proposed to him, both personally and through 
the medium of his kinsman, Archibald Douglas, 
to be concerned in the death of Darnley, assur- 
ing him it was a deed which had the queen’s 
approbation. Morton stated, that he had re- 
plied to this proposal, ‘that having been so 
lately released from a state of exile, he would 
not be implicated in such an important matter 
unless Bothwell would produce to him the 
queen’s sign-manual in warrant of the deed.’ 
‘ The Earl of Bothwell,’ he said, ‘promised to 
produce him such an assurance, but never did 
so; and, therefore, he remained a stranger to 
the conspiracy, excepting that he knew gener- 
ally that such an action was meditated by Both- 
well and others.’ The condemned earl was na- 
turally asked by his reverend visitors why, hav- 
ing become privy to so horrible a conspiracy, 
he did not take measures for unfolding the plot, 
and preventing its execution? ‘To whom,’ re- 
plied the earl, ‘should I have made the discove- 
ry? if to the queen, she was herself at the bot- 
tom of the deadly plot; if to Lethington, or 
other statesmen of the time, they were accom- 
plices to the execution; if to Darnley, he was a 
creature of so weak and fickle a temper, that he 
would have communicated it to his wife; and, in 
any case, I should have been inevitably ruined.’ 
Thus far the apology seems reasonable, though 
it gives us a horrible idea of the court and coun- 
cils of Scotland at the time. But Morton had 
less to answer whien his ghostly assistants de- 
mnanded of him why he continued to show 
friendship and favour to Archibald Douglas, 
who had acted on this occasion as the confidant 
of Bothwell, and was generally averred to have 
been personally present at the murder,and whom, 
notwithstanding,he created a judge of the court of 
session! nor was any satisfactory reply, which 
could be consistent with Morton’s pretended 
abhorrence of the tragedy of the Kirk in the 
Field, ever returned to this question. 





JOHN GRAHAME OF CLAVERHOUSE, 


This remarkable persoa united the seemingly 
inconsistent qualities of courage and cruelty, a 
disinterested and devoted loyalty to his prince, 
with a disregard of the rights of his fellow-sub- 
jects. He was the unscrupulous agent of the 
Scotish privy council in executing the merciless 
severities of the government in Scotland during 
the reigns of Charles Il. and James VII.; but he 
redeemed his character by the zeal with which 
he asserted the cause of the latter monarch af- 
ter the revolution, the military skill with which 





he supported it at the battle of Kilhecraukie, 
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and by his own death in the arms of victory. It 
is said by tradition that he was very desirous to 
see, and to be imtroduced to a certain Lady El- 
phinstoun, who had reached the advanced age 
of one hundred years and upwards. The noble 
matron being a staunch whig, was rather unwil- 
ling to see Claver’se, (as he was called from his 
title,) but at length consented. After the usual 
compliments, the officer observed to the lady, 
that, having lived so much beyond the usual 
term of humanity, she must in her time have 
seen many strange changes. ‘ Hout na, sir,’ 
said Lady Elphinstoun, ‘the world is just to end 
‘with me as it bégan. When I was entering life, 
there was ane Knox deaving us a’ with his cla- 
vers, and now lam ganging out, there is one 
Claver’se deaving us a’ with his knocks.’ Cla- 
vers signifying in common parlance, idle chat, 
the double pun does credit to the ingenuity of a 
lady of a hundred years old—The Waverly 
Novels, No. X.—Old Mortality. 

















WIT AND SENTIMENT. 








Easy TRAVELLING AND A BrikEF Visit.— 
A Scotsman en passant. He slipped, says the 
legend, off the roof of a habitation sixteen sto- 
ries high; and when mid-way in his descent 
through the air, he arrived at a lodger, looking 
out at a window of the eighth floor, to whom 
(as he was an acquaintance) he observed, en 
passant—‘ Eh, Sandy, man, sic a fal as | shall 
hae!” 





THUMPING WON’T MAKE A GENTLEMAN. 
Two eminent members of the Irish Bar, 
Messrs. Doyle and Yelverton, quarrellec, soime 
years ago, 80 violently, that from words they 
came to blows. Doyle, the more powerful man, 
(at fists at least,) knocked down his adversary 
twice, exclaiming with vehemence—‘* You 
scoundrel, I’'lh make you behave yourself like a 
gentleman!’ To which Yelverton rising, an- 
swered with equal indignation.—‘No, sir, never; 
I defy you, I defy you! you can’t do it!’ 





‘“ How many boarders have you, Madam?’’ 
said a militia officer recently to the keeper of a 
respectable boarding house in Washington 
street. ‘** Why,’? said the good lady, I have 


gation:—‘* From the sympathy I have witness- 
ed in your countenances, and the strict atten- 
tion you have honored me with, there is one 
thing that I am afraid of, that some of you may 
be inelined to give too much. Now it ism 
duty to inform you, that justice, though not so 
pleasant, should always be a prior virtue to ge- 
nerosity; therefore, as you will al! be immedi. 
ately waited upon in your respective pews, I 
wish to have it thoroughly understood, that no 
person shall think of putting any thing into the 
plate who cannot pay his debts.’’? I need not 
add that this produced a most overflowing col- 
lection. 





LenGTH or Nicuts 1n Various Parts. 
—The longest night at Cayenne and Pondicher- 
ry is twelve hours; at Hayti, thirteen hours; at 
Ispahan, fourteen; at Paris, Dijon, and Carcas- 
sonne, fifteen; at Arras and Dublin, sixteen; at 
Copenhagen and Riga, seventeen; at Stock- 
helm, eighteen; at Drontheim, in Norway, Arch- 
angel, &c. twenty; at Ulea, in Bothnia, twenty 
one;and at Thornes, twenty-two. At Enoute- 
kies, the total absence of the sun endures forty- 
five days consecutively; at Wardhuns, sixty six; 
at Cape North, seventy-four; and lastly, Melville 
Island is totally destitute of light for one hun- 
dred and two days. 


es 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


A few weeks ago a ‘‘sporting character’ 
looked in at the Hygeia Hotel, just to see if 
he could fall in with any subjects, but finding 
none, and understanding from the respectable 
proprietor, Mr. Parks, that he could not be ac- 
commodated with a private room wherein to ex- 
ercise the mysteries of his craft, felt the time 
begin to hang heavy on his hands; so, in order 
to dispel ennui he took out a pack of cards and 
began to amuse the by-standers in the bar room 
with a number of ingenious tricks with them, 
which soon drew a crowd around him. ‘‘Now,” 
said he, afier giving them a good shuffle and 
slapping the pack down upon a table, ‘‘I’ll bet 
any man ten dollars I can cut the Jack of 
hearts at the first attempt.’’ Nobody seemed 
inclined to take him up, however, till at last a 
weather-beaten New England skipper, in a 
pea jacket, stumpt him by exclaiming, ‘‘Darn- 





a number in the city and several who make short 
visits from the country.’’! ‘* But how many 
steady boarders have you?’’ ‘* Why out of the 
ten now in the house there are not more than 
three I can call steady.” 

PULPIT INGENUITY. 

A preacher in the neighborhood of Black fri- 
ats, London, not undeservedly popular, had 
just Goished an exhortation strongly recommenc- 
ing the support of a certain very meritorious in- 
stitution. The congregation was numerous, 
and the chapel was crowded toexcess. The dis- 
course being finished, the plate was about being 
handed round to the respective pews, when the 
preacher made this short address to the congre- 


ed if I don’t bet you! But stop let me see !! 
jall’sright.””’ Thea taking up the pack and in- 
| specting it as if to see that there was no decep- 
}tion in it, be returned it to the table, and 
| began to fumble about ina side pocket, first 

taking out a jack knife, then a twist of tobac- 
co, &c. till he produced a roll of bank notes, 
from which he took one of ten dollars and hand- 
ed it to a bystander: the gambler did the same, 
and taking out a pen-knife, and literally cutting 
the pack in two through the middle, turned 
with an air of triumph to the company, and de- 
manded if he had not cut the Jack of hearts?— 
‘No, I'll be darned if you have!’’ bawled out 
Jonathan, ‘‘for here it is safe and sound.’’ At 
the same time producing the card from his pock- 
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et, whither he had dexterously conveyed it 
while pretending to examine the pack, to see if 
it was ‘‘all right.’? The company were convuls- 
ed with laughter, while the poor ‘child of 
chance,’’ was fain to confess that ‘‘ Jt was hard 
getting to windward of a Yankee.”—WNo1 folk 
Herald. 


‘Toe Navueuty Prace.’—A Scotch pas- 
tor recognised one of his female parishioners 
sitting by the side of the road, a little fuddled. 


‘Will you just help me up with my bundle, gude 


mon?’ said she, as he stopped.—‘ Fie, fie, Janet,’ 
cried the pastor’ ‘ to see the like o” you in sic a 
plight: do you know where all drunkards go?’ 
‘Ay, sure,’ said Janet, ‘they just go whar a drap 
o’ gude drink is not to be got.’’ 





MARRIAGES oF Kincos.—The practice of 
Kings marrying only into the families of Kings, 
has been that of Europe for some centuries.— 
Now take any race of animals, confine them to 
idleness and inaction, whether in a stye, a sta- 
ble, ora state room, pamper them with a high 
diet, gratify all their auimal appetites, immerse 
them in sensualities, nourish their passions, let 
every thing bend before them, and banish what- 
ever might lead them to think, and in a few ge- 
nerations they become all body and no mind; 
and in this too by a law of nature, by that very 
law by which we are in the constant practice of 
changing the characters and propensities of the 
animals we raise for our own purposes. Such is 
the regimen in raising Kings, and in this way 
they have gone on for centuries. While in Eu- 
rope, I often amused myself with contemplating 
the characters of the then reigning Sovereigns 
of Europe. Louis XVI. was a fool, of my own 
knowledge, and in despite of the answers made 
for him at his trialk The King of Spain was a 
fool, and of Naples the same; they passed their 
lives in hunting, and despatched two couriers a 
week one thousand miles, to let each other know 
what game they had killed the preceding days, 
The King of Sardinia was a fool. All these were 
Bourbons. The Queen of Portugal, a Braganza, 
was an idiot by nature; and so was the King of 
Denmark; their sons, as Regents, exercised the 
powers of government. The King of Prussia, 
successor to the great Frederick, was a mere 
hog in body as wellas in mind. Gustavus of 
Sweden, and Joseph of Austria, were really cra- 
zy;and Gorge of England, you know, was ina 
**** There remained, then, none but old 
Catherine, who had been too lately picked up 
'o have lost her common sense. In this state 
Bonaparte found Europe; and it was this state 
of its rulers which lost it with scarce a struggle. 
—Memoirs of Thos. Jefferson. 





DRINKING TOASTS. 


It has been remarked that vice is more ingenioas than 
Virtue, and has numerous stratagems, by which she at- 
taches and too often vanquishes her simplicity. Among 
these the custom of pledging during meals, and drink- 
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ing toasts, afterwards, is certainly the most dangerous; 
being customs which seem to promote social intercourse, 
and are accounted marks of friendship. The inventor 
of toasts in particular, may justly claim a niche by the 
side of any hero whoever deluged the world with slaugh- 
ter; and if the pestilence had been a human invention, 
he might certainly be stationed by the side of its great 
founder. 

Formerly, indeed, not only stratagems were used, bat 
even compulsion. It was not uncommon to have a great 
goblet, called a constable, placed upon the table, tn ter- 
rorem, which he who flinched from his glass was obliged 
to drink, however unequal tothetask. So that, sooner, 
or later, intoxication was unavoidable. But the case 
is now greatly altered, even in countries of old the most 
addicted to intemperance.’? ‘The constable was for- 
merly usual in other countries beside Ireland, though it 
is said to have originated in that hospitable country.— 
There was formerly a most detestable custom at Edin- 
burgh, of saving ladies, as it was called, on St, Ceci- 
lia’s day, or striving who could drink the greatest quan- 
tity of wine to the health of different beauties, and she, 
to whose health the greatest quantity was drunk, was 
** the belle” of the season. 

Some require no compulsion, and are hardly every in- 
toxicated, but are what Dr. Trotter calls sober drunk- 
ards, drinking a great quantity every day, but never 
to the pitch of intoxication. 





PRINTING 1n Gotp.—The art of printing at 
the present day bids fair to be carried to the 
highest degree of mechanical excellence. On 
the ornamental improvement of the art, skill 
and ingenuity have been lavished in various 
ways. Printing in gold has been successfully 
tried on some small productions, but the first at- 
tempt at executing a large standard work in 
that expensive and luxurious mode is just now 
undertaken by Messrs. Harvey & Lowe. The 
work on which they have made their essay is in- 
deed worthy of being written in letters of gold— 
it is **Milton’s Paradise Lost.’’ We have seen 
one sheet of it, and if the whole should be 
equal to the sample, it will be a splendid and 
unique specimen of English art. It is printed on 
fine drawing paper, and for elegance of type, 
and clearness and beauty of impression cannot 
be surpassed. The cover will be printed in 
crimson gold. We hope this curious and costly 
specimen of the noblest of mechanical arts will 
meet with the encouragement it deserves.— Lon- 
don paper. 

Happiness or Caitpren.—Children may 
teach us one blessed, one enviable art, the art 
of being easily happy. Give him but a moderate 
portion of food and kindness, and the peasant’s 
child is happier than the duke’s: free from arti- 
ficial wants, unsatiated by indulgence, all na- 
ture ministers to his pleasures; he can carve out 
felicity from a bit of hazel twig, or fish for it 
successfully in a puddle. I love to hear the 


‘boisterous joy of a troop of ragged urchins 


whose cheap playthings are nothing more than 
mud, snow, sticks, or oyster shells; or to watch 
the quiet enjoyment of a half-clothed, half- 
washed fellow of four or five years old, who sits 
with a large rusty knife and a lump of bread and 
bacon at his father’s door, and might move the 
envy of an alderman,— Ulster Pleb. 
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EYOSCIAMUS NIGER. 


EnGlisn Name.—Black Henbane. ; 

VutGar Names—Henbane, Puison Tobacco; Stink- 
ing Nightshade, &c. 

Genus Hyosciamus—Calix persistent, urceolate, 
with five unequal teeth. Corolla funnel shaped, with 
five unequal lobes. Stamina five, unequal. Pistil oval, 
stile filitorm declinate, stigma obtuse. Capsule two 
celled, many seeded, operculate. : 

Species HM. niger—Viscid hairy, leaves clasping, 
lower oval oblong, acute, sinuate or undulate: flowers 
unilateral, sessile, calix with sharp teeth, corolla reticu- 
late, with rounded lobes. 

Descriprion—Root biennial, fusiform, whitish.— 
The whole plant glaucous, hairy, glutinous, lurid, and 
fetid. Stem one or two feet high, stiff, round, branch- 
ed. Radical or first year leaves spread onthe ground, 
oval or oblong, undulate, contorted, acute, sessile, sinu- 
uted by large ucute unequal teeth, nerve thick and 
branched. Lower leaves of the stem similar, crowded, 
alterne, clasping: upper leaves smaller, narrower, nearly 
entire. 

Flowers forming unilateral rows on the branches, ex- 
tra axillary and opposed to the leaves. Calix urceolate 
with five short acute and stiff segments. Corolla irre- 
gular, funnel shaped, with five unequal, spreading, roun- 
ded and entire lobes. with acute siuuses: this corolla is 
of a dingy yellow, witha pretty net work of purple veins. 
Stamina inserted in the tube of the ‘corolla; filaments 
filiform unequal; anthers oblong, large, yellow. Style: 
slender, longer than stamina, with an obtuse stigma.— 
Capsule rounded, invested by the calix, two celled, 
opening by a circular lid. Seeds numerous, unequal, 
small, oblong, brownish. 

Locaviry—In the northern and eastern states only, 
from Nova Scotia to Rhode Island, and extendiag west 
to New York and Canada: very rare in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania; unknown in the south, It is supposed to bea 
naturalized plant, being found merely near houses, roads, 
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rubbish, in old fields and gardens, Itis properly an Eu- 
ropean plant, scattered all over Europe, and extending 
to Asia. 

Hisrory—This genus belongs to the natural order ot 
Lurides, and family Verbascides, having irregular co- 
rolla or stamina, and capsular fruits. ; 

It was known to the ancients as a violent narcotic 
poison; horses, cattle, deer and swine eat it with impu- 
nity, but it poisons rats. ‘he appearance 1s lurid, the 
smeil offensive and disgusting: there is therefore little 
danger of using it inadvertently. The whole plant, roots 
and leaves, produce the usua! effects of narcoctics. It 
blossoms in June and July. The seeds are said to have 
the property of keeping long under ground, and germr- 
nating whenever brought to the light. : 

QuALITIEs—The taste is insipid, slightly acrid and 
mucilaginons, but the smell is Virose, :ank, strong, !e- 
tid, pernicious, and narcotic; which, however, 1s lost by 
exsiccation, When burnt it smelis like tobacco. lt 
contains resin, mucilage, extractive, ga!lie acid, nitrates 
and other salts; besides Hyosciam an alkaline and crys: 
talline active principle, which docs not decompose by 
red heat. Yet decoction is said to destroy the narco- 
tic power of this plant; water and diluted alcohol ex- 
tract it, ; 

PRoPeRTIFS—Nareotic, phantsstic, phrenetic, ano- 
dyne, antispasmodic, repellant, discutient, &c. Phe 
whole plant may be used, bat the seeds contain more 
Hyoscicm. Externally the bruised eaves are ermploy- 
ed in cataplasm, or an ointment made of them; while 
internally the extract and tincture are chiefly used. The 
extract ought to be made with the inspissated juice, 
without boiling; the doses are from one to ten grains. — 
This plant operates as a powerful narcotic, and if taken 
in large doses, it produces drowsiness, intense thirst, 
anxiety, head ache, irregu'ar hard pulse, vertigo, mtoxt- 
cation, delirium, dilatation of the pupil, difficulty o! 
breathing, aphenia, trisrous, coma, a falling sensation, 
risus sardonicus, double vision or blindness, convul- 
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face, typhomania, carphologia, gangrene, and death.— 
A single dose of one grain has even produced delirium 
in nervous persons. The root having been mistaken and 
eaten for Parsnip, has caused many of these alarming 
symptoms: the remedies are vegetable acids, sulphate 
of iron, &c., which neutralize the poison, and emetics, 
which discharge it. 


The internal use of this poison has been recommend- 
ed in epilepsy, hemoptysis, colica pictorum, rheuma- 
tism, hysteria, mania, melancholy, trismns, palpitations, 
spasms, arthritis, glandular swellings, obstinate ulcera- 
tions, asthma, spasmodic coughs, tic douleurcux, &c., 
by many physicians, and deemed a good substitute to 
opium and stramonium in most cases; but it is not so 
safe nor certain, and far less uniform in its operation: 
the smallest doses are apt to produce nausea, head ache, 
juborious sleep, confusion of ideas, and even delirium. 
‘he stomach is inflamed and evinces dark gangrenous 
spots when death follows overdoses, therefore it must 
be considered ‘as one of the most dangerous narcotics. 
It ought to be handled by experienced physicians only, 
and always beguo by minute doses gradually increased. 
It may be preferable to opium in some cases, as it is ra- 
ther laxative than constipating, and dves not stimulate 
the body. It has often failed in epilepsy and convul- 
sions. It acts better in spasmodic coughs; the leaves are 
directed to be simmered in olive or almond oil, and the 
oilused in emulsions. It is highly praised in Tic united 
to Valerian and Oxide of Zihe. it has been found useful 
in some puerperal complaints, &c. 


The external use of Henbane is more safe, and equal 
tothat of Stramonium. It may be safely employed in 
painful swellings, schirrous or scrofulous or cancerous 
ulcers, inflamed piles, indolent tumors or milk indura- 
tions of the breast, wandering rheumatic pains, inflamed 
eyes, spasms of the bowels; inflammation, &c.; in blind 
piles,and all painful external affections, as a very eilicient 
topical anodyne. The fresh or powdered leaves are used 
as well as poultices with bread and milk, or linaments 
in wax and oil. Injections of it for bowel complaints 
ought to be given in decoction of milk. The extract 
has been used to prepare for ophthalmic operations, by 
dilating the pupil, contracting the iris, and diminishing 
sensibility. The smoke of the leaves and seeds, direct- 
ed by a funnel to a carious tooth, is said to cure odon- 
talgy; but the practice may be deletcrious and attended 
with danger. 


_——— 


AFRICAN SUPERSTITION.—We were honored 
with a visit from the Kroo king, who is a jet 
black of goodly stature, of simple but prepos- 
sessing manners. On his head the sable mo- 
narch had a European hat, and across his loins 





was fastened a plain piece of cotton cloth pur- , 


chased from the English. He wore a necklace 
of gris gris (charms of amulets) made of leatlier, 
in the merits of which he seemed to repose im- 
plicit confidence, betieving himself the most 
fortunate of men in having it in his possession; 
and as long as that was the case, he asserted 
neither demon nor human being could hurt him. 
One of his Majesty’s attendants, 
superstitious as his sovereign, to put the 
Virtues of his amulet to the test, entreat- 
ed me several times to discharge a musket 
loaded with ball at him, at the distance of only 
afew yards, which, when I refused to do, he 
appeared to be considerably chagrined and dis- 
appointed, and went away muttering that the 
English were the most uncivil people in the 
world.— Lander’s Records. 
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“ Gay, laughing fancy, following in the train, 
“ports through the song, and holds the flowery rein.” 


——— een ay 





HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA. 
ODE IL—TO PRESIDENT JACKSON, 
‘¢ Jam satis terris nivis atque dirw,” &c. 
We've had enough of hail and snow, 
Tho’ little sleighing Vl allow; 
The winter’s gone we all may know, 
And joyful spring is coming now. 


By learned seers it is foretold, 
That wond’rous comets shall appear, 
With tails portentious to behold, 
enough to fill our souls with fear. 
A comet’s an unwelcome guest, 
His aspect is as red as blood! 
£uch signs, by sages ’tis confess’d, 
Whylome foretold Deucalion’s flood. 
Suppose old Delaware should roar 
And foam and overflow our city, 
Or Schuytkill overleap his shore, 
And crown us all—la, what a pity! 
O, Sir, how greatly would we need 
A © Telegraph,” our woes to mark; 
’T would be, I think, a christian deed, 
To save us all in ** Noah’s ark.” 
Perhaps these comets may presage 
Another ink and paper war, 
W here politics, with deadly rage, 
May turn to feathers and to tar. 
To save us from this shocking fate, 
W hat god or goddess shall we calli? 
Shall vestal virgins supplicate? 
Alas, dear Sir, there’s none at ail! 
Virgins are very scarce at least, 
And prayers are very hard to frame, 
Address’d to gods so Jong deceased, 
Who now ‘ are nothing but a name.” 
The heathen gods no aid can yield, 
Unless the herce old captain Mars, 
Has ta’en thy form to take the field, 
And help us in all kinds of wars. 
If so, and time should prove your worth, 
And charm us all with number seven, * 
We hope you may remain on earth, 
Uatil prepared to go to heaven. 


‘Phat is, with our seventh President. 
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HUMAN DESIRE. 
Why do we sigh for winter’s reign 
Of storm and tempest dire— 
W hy sigh to hear the winds again 
Around the crowded fire? 


Man, like the seasons, seeks for change 
From spring to winter grim, 

And even Nature’s widest range, 
is not enough for him, 
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When spring trips forth enwreath’d with flowers 
And her delicious fruits, 

Man sighs for summer’s warmer hours, 
And summer’s warm pursuits, 


Nor sooner summer comes, with all 
Her fertile fields to please, 

Than comes his wish for autumn’s fall, 
And her luxurious ease. 


He sees her glories all expire, 
And point him to the tomb; 

And in his heart springs up desire, 
For winter’s weary gloom. 


Man, fearing time’s too quick decay, 
And trembling at his fate, 

Still wishes moments, years away, 
Nor ceases till too late. 


To gain one toy desire endears, 
Or fancy gives a charm, 

He oft annihilates whole years, 
Nor thinks of death’s alarm. 


But when possessed, the value flies 
Anticipation gave; 

Tears fill his dim and aged eyes, 
He ponders on the grave. 


Fain would he give the gaudy toy, 
All, all its pleasures flown, 
But to regain that soul-felt joy, 
His youthlul years had known, 
MILFORD BARD. 


TO MISS H. E. M. 
ON HER BIRTH DAY. 
Since all to beauty’s rip’ning bloom 
‘Their cheerfal homage pay, 
Be not displeased that | presume 
‘To hail thy natal day. 


Though careless joke and empty mirth, 
My thoughtless hours employ, 

I'll greet the day which gave thee birth, 
With undissembled joy. 


And while the muse’s softest strains 
In artless numbers flow, 

That smiles may recompense her pains, 
The fervent wish shall glow. 


Fresh flowrets shall unfading blow, 
Fresh verdure deck the green; 

The meads their choicest beauties show, 
‘To honor beauty’s queen. 


The roses that thy cheeks adorn 
Shall hasvning youth prolong— 
Shall yearly grace thy birth day morn, 
And witness to my song. 


Or if by time’s all conqu’ring hand 
‘Their bloom should wear away, 
The roses of thy mind will stand, 
Aud never know decay. CAROLUS. 





TO CLARISSA. 
In imitation of Moore, by L. A. Wilmer. 


It is not in those eyes that I look for delight, 
Tho’ beaming with lustre so radient and clear, 
Tho’ your eyes are so languishing, humid and bright, 
And seem to debate ’twixt a smile and a tear. 


It is not on that cheek with red roses impress’d, 
Which the blush of young morning surpasses by far; 
It is not on that cheek I would take up my rest, 
And exchange luscious glances, in amorous war. 
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It is not on that bosom I would wish to repose, 
Tho’ a lovelier bosom the world never saw; 

That breast, which with love and with liberty glows, 
No pen can describe and no pencil can draw, 


Like two little hillocks of pure, spotless snow, 
Which the gale, in its sport, has most charmingly 
driven— 
It reminds us of heaven to which we would go, 
For the snow, we all know, is descended from heaven. 


It is not to those lips where the bloom of the peach 
And its nectarine juices so sweetly combine, 
It is not to those lips that I gladly would teach 
Love’s sympathies felt by a touch most divine. 
But pure as the skies is the flame you inspire, 
I saw you and worshipped as something above 
The objects of earth and of earthly desire, 
And I caught from your glances celestial love. 


While I kneel to Clarissa, and gaze on her charms, 
As a goddess I view her, I reverence, adore; 

But I wish not to clasp the sweet girl in my arms, 
So modest and bashful a youth is Tom M——e. 





TO MY SWORD. 
By the late Col. W. T.. Washington, of Greece. 
Bright sword, I sigh that o’er thy steel, 
That sparkles now like Rosa’s eyes, 
The dew drops soon must trickling steal 
And dim thy clear and brilliant dyes. 
For soon thy scabbard must be thrown 
To rust upon the mountain’s side; 
Thy blade, that erst so brightly shone, 
With dew—perchance with blood, be dyed. 
Already bears thy hilt a stain, 
But not of blood or dew or rain; 
A stain still more that thee endears, 
Since it has sprung from Rosa’s tears. | 
Far, far is Rosa distant now, 
‘The wild waves roll ’twixt her and me; 
But were this all not long I vow, 
Should she and I so distant be. 
In vain, in vain, my lot is cast 
Afar from ber and home to live; 
In other love will she be blest, h 
And I my heart to thee will give. 100 
Yes, she’is lost—but with thy steel 
V’ll win me maids as softly fair; 


But ah, alas! I'll never feel 0} 
For them the love I’ve felt for her. 
In wild ambition’s mad career, Ma 


I have not gold to buy my way, 
Nor potent friends nor kinsmen near, 


On whom ambition’s cares to lay. Th: 
I need them not—for all thou’lt serve \ 
Ambition’s fire my arm shall nerve— Of 
I need them not—with thee alone A 
My way to fame and wealth be won. 1. 
vw 
My only friend while life rymains, v 
And in this land of war I roam, Ani 
When cease to throb my feverish veins, L 
They'll bear thee to my distant home. 
But not to Rosa’s hands thouw’lt go, “A 
for other love will warm her breast; _G 
Nor long for me her tears would flow, Ven 
Nor oft on thee her lips be prest. "a 
Still lives my sire beyond the main, 
And if on battle-field I’m slain, Pro) 
My comrades here in arms have sworn, F 
Thou shalt to him be safely borne. 7 
Be thou when I in death lie low, , 
The sign to him that | am gone—- Aw 
And he shal! by that token know, Ww 


That like a soldier died his som. 













































































THE SEA BIRD. 
Hird of the wild and stormy home! 
Stay, stay, thy flapping wing! 
Why, ocean’s rocks and tide-ways roam, 
In wayward journeying? 


Tho’ thou may’st sit on coral stems, 
That branch from out the rock 

When billows o’er thee, shower in gems 
At every bursting shock; 


tude tempests howl, the cloud-girt sun 
Rolls darkly veiled on high, 

Thou’rt tossing wild ’mid storm-cloud’s dun, 
Dark billows of the sky. 


When trees are green, and linnets sing, 
And bright suns gild the day, 

Far, far away, thou’rt revelling, 
’Mid o’cean’s foaming spray. 


When billows wage tumultuous war, 

' They’ve magic, it is true; 

Yet in our streams, ’twere better far, 
Thy floating form to view. 


Ah! why not dwell in shady bowers, 
And plume thy snowy breast, 

There perch ’mid odour. breathing flowers, 
And rock thyself to rest. 


‘Ob! can I roost in shady grove, 
Or perch on leafy tree, — 

Vv hen my form is fram’d o’er waves to move, 
And stem the surging sea? 


**] love to cleave the stormy air, 
When winds and billows sweep, 

And rush, where frenzied tempests war, 
And rage-foam crests the deep.” 


Then away, pursue thy giddy ring 
Over the roaring sea, 

Away, for there to wave thy wing, 
Great God hath destined thee. 


oe 


HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


ODE Ifl.—TO THE STEAM BOAT, 
In which my friend Tom Spriggins had embarked for 
Baltimore. 


H. IRWIN. 


** Sic te divi potens Cypri,” &c. 
0 lovely boat, so nicely painted, 
With streamers all so gaily flying, 
May every saint, by christians sainted, 
Preserve you while your course you’re plying. 


That man was sure as bold as thunder, 
Who first essay’d the navigation 

Of such a puffing, paddling wonder, 
As now I[ have in contemplation. 


’*T would seem that here the Roman Flaccus 
Would frown upon all kinds of sailing, 
And in one country heap and pack us 
Like herrings, meant not for retailing. 


‘* Audaz,”’ says he, ** humanum ruit 
Genus,” in every kind of knavery, 
Venture their lives, and then stand tv it, 

T'was done in animo of bravery. 


Promethens stole from heay’n a flambean, 
For which to hell he went off hand, sir, 
And there was burnt as black as Sambo, 
{ think, by Jupiter’s command, sir. 


A vulture gnaw’d upon his liver, 
While he lay stretch’d upon a rock, sir; 
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Such things may make your flesh to quiver, 
And Miss Matilda’s teelings shock, sir. 


But ’tis a fact—at least I have it 
Plainly set down in Roman letters, 
By my old prototype—I leave it 
To be disputed by my betters. 


And this deponent saith, moreover, 
That Dedelus attempted flying, 

Awhile he took a charming hover, 
All the celestial bodies spying; 


Discovered that the moon was made 
Of tin, or some such kind of metal, 
And Venus to his sight display’d 
An aspect like a copper kettle. 


His wings and back were stuck together 
With sealing wax or gum-shellac, sir, 

Not fit to stand all kinds of weather, 
But melted off at Sol’s attack, sir. 


Down plumb he dropp’d into the water, 
And there he met a horrid fate, sir; 

He called aloud for help and quarter, 
But all his calling was too iate, sir. 


Nothing men’s daring mind surpasses, 
And steam boats are a great invention, 

And so are lightning-i ods and gasses, 
And many more that [ could mention. 


But now the boat I see no longer, 
Ili take a glass, as I’m a sinner, 

O! beer, or something else that’s stronger, 
And then walk home and get my dinner, 





LINES, 
On the Death of Miss Catharine Warren. 


Another victim sinks into the tomb, 
Struck by Consumption’s dire, unerring dart; 
Again, fond friends are call’d to wail the doom 
Of one whom love had link’d to many a heart. 


From native scenes, from friends long known and dear, 
She went, impeli’d by hope’s delusive breath; 

But hope, like leaves in Autumn, cold and sear, 
Soon withered in the icy grasp of death. 


That last farewell to friends of early years, 
Was but a prelude to that final hour, 

When earthly griefs, regrets, and hopes, and feats, 
Contend in vain with death’s resistless power. 


And nought remains of that beloved one 

Save the fresh turf where ber cold relics sleep; 
Sad are the hearts ber many virtues won, 

And eyes that loved to look on her must weep. 


Those who with her in guileless pastime shared, 
In social converse, or sedate employ, 

Sigh o’er the vanish’d fabric hop» had reared, 
And tremble for the fate of promised joy. 


That she was kind, and gentle, and sincere, 

Was nought to shield her from the common lot; 
Death claim’d his victim, and affection’s tear 

In sadness falls on memory’s hallow’d spot. 


By worth endeared, and mourn’d with keen regret, 
Early she sought the bourne where sorrows cease; 
The hearts, that ne’er her virtues can forget, 
Still hope to meet her in those realms of peace. 


There vo keen pangs the suffering heart assail, 
For there the balm for ev’ry wound is given; 
Redeeming love hath broke earth’s clogging chaia, 
And the freed spirit finds its home in Heaven. & 
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Oh tell me how from Love to fly! 


COMPOSED FOR MISS M’CAUSLAND, BY A. CHILTON. 
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For thy impression on my mind, 
No time, nor power can move, 
And vain, alas! the task I find, 
To look and not to love: 
To look and not to love ; 
To look and not to love ; 
And vain, alas! the task I find, 
To look and not too love. 


3 


Could absence my sad heart uphold, 
I'd hence and mourn my lot; 

But mem’ry will not be coutroll’d, 
Thou ne’er can’st be forgot. 
Thou ne’er cans’t be forgot; 
‘Thou pe’er cans’t be forgot; 

But mem’ry will not be controll’d, 

Thou ne’er cans’t be forgot, 
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